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“LOOK PLEASANT, PLEASE!” 


In this Issue » » Stories by Arthur Stanwood Pier, Samuel Merwin, 
C. A. Stephens and J. W. Marshall » » Another Article on 
Golf for Young Players, by Glenna Collett 
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Take the first step now toward owning an 
Iver Johnson bicycle—write for handsome 
new color catalog. 

The Iver Johnson Bicycle leads them all for 
speed, easy pedaling, durability and handsome 
appearance. Frame and fork made of high car- 
bon seamless steel tubing. The two-piececrank 


21 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Chicago, 108 W. Lake St. 
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The Diary of an Iver Johnson Bo 


Sept. 14. Took a ride with ‘‘Red’’ Evans 
out to the new athletic field. Saw the foot- 
ball squad practicing. 

Sept. 20. Saturday. Chick Schuster, Dick 
Powell and I rode out into the country for 
apples. Brought home three bags. Oh boy, 
what apple pie they will make! 

Sept. 27.. Rode over to Smithtown to see 
the Smithtown-Laurelton game. Talk about 
rough football! Laurelton won, 20-7. 

Sept. 30. Now working for old man Krun- 
del, the grocer. Delivering packages after 
school. Made $1 yesterday. 














Pep up good times 


set and two-point ball bearings reduce friction 
and take the work out of pedaling. Vital parts 
drop-forged. Five coats of Special Iver John- 
son enamel baked on—then hand rubbed. 
All the nickel plating done over copper. 
Choice of Blue, Maroonor Black with‘ Duco” 
white head. Best guaranteed equipment. 


BOYS—get your catalog NOW! 


Write at once for free Catalog ‘‘B”’ showing the Iver Johnson 
models in colors, The most useful treatise on bicycles ever published. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


New York, 151 Chambers St. 
San Francisco, 717 Market St. 
















Last 
7 Days 





UST seven days more and then 
we shall know who are the six- 
teen most wide awake boys and girls 
in the country. For the Publishers of 
The Youth’s Companion have prom- 
ised to present to each of these six- 
teen his or her choice of the finest 
Bicycles made in America — all in 
return for a few hours of spare time 
spent in pleasant work for The 
Youth’s Companion. Why not make 
up your mind right here and now to 























hustle. 


The Youth’s Companion 








be one of these sixteen lucky girls and boys by leading your dis- 
trict? There is time enough left if you start out right away and 


How To Win Your Bicycle 


The boy and girl, not over 18 years of age, in each of the eight 
sections (see map on back cover of last week's Youth’s Com- 
panion) who send us the largest number of new yearly subscrip- 
tions for The Youth’s Companion between June 3 and July 1, will 
not only receive a Premium for each subscription, but in addition 
they will each be given their choice of the finest Bicycles made in 
this country. ® For example, the boy living in Section 1 who 
sends us the most subscriptions obtained by any boy in that 
section will win a Bicycle. Another Bicycle will also be given to the 
girl who sends the most subscriptions obtained by any girl in 
Section 1; and so on through each of the eight sections. @ You 
may secure subscriptions outside as well as iriside your district. 
You may also get your parents and other adult friends to help you. 


° : 
Midnight July 1 
All subscriptions mailed at your post office up to midnight, July 1, will count in the Bicycle 
Contest, regardless of the time the orders reach 
contestants. You can work right up to the last moment no matter where you live. IMPORTANT 
— With your last order, be sure to give us the total number of subscriptions sent during the 
contest to avoid any mistake. Prize winners will be announced on or about July 20. 


us. This gives you an equal chance with all 
TA 


’ 8 Arlington St., Boston 
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Miscellany 


GOD’S HOLIEST TEMPLE 


a at is more notable in the ministry of 
Jesus than his self-restraint in the use 
of his mighty power. He constantly refused 
to work miracles either to satisfy the curious 
or to prove the authority of his mission. The 
final test of truth is truth itself, and not any 
supernatural event supposed to certify it. 
Jesus desired that men should believe for the 
truth’s sake, but, if they were not able to do 
that, then, and as a less satisfactory reason, 
“for the very work’s sake.’’ When he had 
cleansed the temple and was asked by what 
miracle He could prove his authority, He 
said, ‘‘Destroy this temple, and in three days 
I will raise it up.” 

That was a very shrewd answer. He knew 
that they would die rather than lift one 
impious finger toward the destruction of the 
temple. His very enemies must have admired 
the skill with which he laid upon them the 
obligation. to provide a preposterous condi- 
tion for his working of the miracle which 
they were demanding. Certainly they did 
not suspect, and He did not intend that they 
should suspect, that ‘‘He spake of the temple 
of his body.” But they must have remem- 
bered afterward that it was his enemies who, 
by the murder of Jesus, provided for a 
miracle greater than any they had demanded. 

The noblest buildings of antiquity were 
its temples. In China, India, Egypt, Greece 
and later in Christian lands temples were 
the most costly and artistic of architectural 
creations. But Solomon knew, and so did 
most temple-builders, that no temple could 
contain God. Man himself is the real temple. 

God made the human body beautiful. 
Heathen peoples are not the only ones who 
have disfigured it with self-inflicted deform- 
ation. Tattooing and foot-binding and the 
wearing of nose-rings have their parallels in 
modern culture. The paint and the plastic 
surgery of modern times have little occasion 
to reproach savagery. 

But epochs which proclaim the worship of 
the body and go no farther are periods in 
which the body itself is degraded and the 
spirit is enslaved. The glory of the body is 
that its marvelous mechanism is dominated 
by a purpose. A clean mind, a healthy im- 
agination, a soul that does not grovel, these 
glorify the temple of God, humanity. 


ONE CHANCE IN TWENTY-FIVE 


YOUNG man, a resident of Boston, twen- 
ty-eight years old and weighing 125 
pounds, recently misspent a jobless day in 
idleness flavored with liquor. At its close, 
remembering hazily that his mother, who 
was sick, would be distressed at his condi- 
tion, he sought a place out of the rain where 
he might take a restorative nap before going 
home. Pushing open the door of a shed in a 
quiet open space, he entered, took off his 
coat, and lay down. If ever befuddled folly 
met with prompt, and it is to be hoped 
profitable, punishment, his did! This is 
what he told the court when he was brought 
before it, tattered, battered and bandaged, 
accused of trespass, breaking and entering, 
cruelty to animals and assault: 
‘As I pulled my coat over me, something 


-smashed me with terrific force on the chest. 


I couldn’t see, and I got a terrible bang on 
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the leg. I made for the door. I was blinded. 
I was getting a terrible beating from some 
one. I tried to protect myself, and couldn’t. 
I knew some vicious animal around there was 
going to kill me. We struggled. We went 
down together. We hung on. I knew I would 
be killed if I didn’t fight. I was knocked 
against the side of the wall. We rolled on the 
floor. I had hold of something. I wouldn't 
let go. If I did, I knew I was done. I had him 
by the neck. I was weak and frightened. | 
eg noticed the thing | was fighting was 
imp.” - 

It was limp in death. His terrifying assail- 
ant was “Governor,”’ a 250-pound cock 
ostrich belonging to the Franklin Park Zoo. 
Though the chances of an unarmed man 
against an ostrich are reckoned as no more 
than one to twenty-five, this young man had 
had the extraordinary luck in the very be- 
ginning of the fight to seize it by the neck 
and that at the one point of the entire 
sinewy and snakelike length which is suffi- 
ciently susceptible of compression to. permit 
closing the windpipe. Granting even that 
strangle-hold, but for the darkness, which 
kept the infuriated bird from delivering its 
deadly kicks with precision, it is doubtful 
that the man could have come off victor. | 

Poor Governor! He was only doing his best 


to overcome an unwarranted intruder. Few: 


fighting male ostriches have so good an ex- 
cuse. Never really domesticated, they are 


always likely to be vicious; carelessness on’ 


an ostrich-farm may lead to maiming or 
death. In California a special long crotched 
stick is carried, with bent prongs between 
which is a strong spring; with this the neck 


of the charging bird is seized, and it is held. 
helpless, since to struggle is to choke. In, 


South Africa the main dependence is still the 


. primitive “tacky,” a long, strong branch of 


mimosa, so heavily thorny at the end that 


after one experience no ostrich will face it. ” 


ORIENTAL POLITENESS 


ys your mother—she have made good: 


recoverment of to have the pencils 
from her neck took?” 

The daughter of the lady from whose 
throat the tonsils had recently been removed 
is, ordinarily, a girl of good manners; but 
this question from one of her mother’s 
foreign friends was too much for her. She 
burst out laughing, and, though she apolo- 
gized and was politely forgiven, the ques- 
tioner’s color was still high, and there was a 
distressed pucker between her brows as she 
turned away. For six months, now, she had 
been trying so hard to learn English; but it 
seemed she was still no more than a comic 
stranger in America. 

The perfect politeness that can ignore 
mistakes so completely that the blunderer 
does not even suspect he has made them is 
oftener found in the Orient than in our 
western world. Mr. T. Woodhouse, in a 
recent account of “Indigo Days in India,” 
has given an amusing account of his first 
efforts to master the language. 

“In the course of learning to speak Hindu, 
I made many ludicrous mistakes. My only 
means of acquiring a vocabulary was picking 
up a word here and there from the conversa- 
tion of those about me, and my memory was 
liable to play quaint tricks. It was several 
months before I discovered that, whenever 
I ordered tea, cha, I was asking my house- 
steward to bring love or affection, chah. 

‘‘My bearer’s name was Dhora, but at 
first I invariably called him dora, a piece of 
string. If I wished to be served with man- 
goes, am, for breakfast, I left instructions 
that several ripe amm, or uncles, were to 
be picked. I was never corrected in my 
speech. If I desired ‘‘uncles’’ for breakfast, 
I was informed that ‘uncles’ would be 
served to me. When my evening meal was 
ready, the khansamah, my house-steward, 


would salaam and tell me that he had brought . 


the ‘love’ I had ordered. No trace of a 
smile or anything uncommon in manner 
ever led me to suspect for a moment that 
my words had been ridiculous.” 


WHEN HE MISSED IT 


R. MILLER, a gentleman of whom Good 
Hardware tells us, has the mental 
characteristics of a truly absent-minded 
man. 
“T forgot my umbrella this morning, 
dear,” he told his wife the other day. 


“How did you come to remember having 


lost it?”’ she asked. 15m 

“Well, I shouldn’t have missed it, x 
plained Miller, ‘only I raised my hand to 
shut it when the rain stopped.” 
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FTER supper Fred Os- 
borne attached him- 
self to an impromptu 
glee club that sat on 
the steps of the dor- 

mitory and sang under Bill Dun- 
ham’s leadership. He knew the 
words of only two songs, but he 
moved his mouth and made 
sounds in tune with the real 
singers, and he felt that he was 
contributing somewhat to the 
general agreeable effect. 

At last the dusk of the long 
May evening settled down, and 
with it a chill that made further 
lingering on the stone steps un- 
comfortable. The members of the 
group separated and walked 
away in various directions. Joe 
Speare remained for a few mo- 
ments holding Osborne in con- 
versation. 

“How’s Willis coming on with 
his crew?”’ Speare asked. 

“All right, I guess. Why?” 

“T just wondered. I think it 
was quite a disappointment to 
Rockwell that he wasn’t elected 
captain.” 

“No reason for him to be dis- 
appointed. Willis was made tem- 
porary captain a month ago; it 
was natural-that when it came 
time toelect he should be chosen.” 

“Yes, but Rockwell had been 
kept on the Varsity squad all 
that time and was the last fellow 
to be dropped from it. He’s the 
best oar now in the Sophomore 
boat, and he’s disappointed.” 

“Not so much, I guess, as Dan 
Kelly.” 

“Of course Kelly couldn’t hope 
to hold his seat when Rockwell 
was a candidate for it.” 

“No, but he probably thought 
that Rockwell would be kept on 
the Varsity and that he would 
hold his seat.” 

A few minutes later when Os- 
borne went to his room he found 
Willis, his roommate, working 
on a thesis. But Willis seemed to 
want to talk. ‘‘The boat went 
rottenly again this afternoon,” 
he said. ‘It’s been going rottenly 
—ever since Jim Rockwell got 
into it.” 

“Why is that? I supposed he’d be a great 
addition.” 

“You would think so. But he isn’t.” 

“What’s the trouble with him? Sorehead?” 
_ “That’s the only way I can account for 
it. Of course it was a blow to him, being 
dropped from the Varsity; I suppose it’s 
taken the heart out of him.” 

“Still he’s a good oar and has plenty of 
strength; why shouldn’t he be useful?” 

“No reason at all, except that he hasn’t 
the right spirit. I told him after the practice 
this afternoon that if he couldn’t buck up 
and do better I’d have to take him out and 
put Dan Kelly back in his place.” 

“You had your nerve with you—a fellow 
that’s been rowing with the Varsity all 
the spring! How did he take it?” 

“Not too well. Looked sour and said 
nothing.” 

Osborne pondered a moment. “Joe 
Speare’s quite a friend of Rockwell’s; he 
was asking me just now how you were getting 
on with your crew. Sort of hinted that things 
might be better if Rockwell were captain.” 

. Willis gave the suggestion some thought. 

I wonder if they would be. I think Rock- 
well’s the kind of fellow who does his best 

work only when he’s IT. But whether the 
others would do their best if he was IT— 

M not so sure.” 

I'm sure they wouldn't. If they’d wanted 
‘ockwell as captain they’d have elected 
him and not you. Don’t do anything so 
foolish as to resign in his favor.” 

I won’t do that, because I think the 
trew don’t like the way he’s been loafing in 
ie Practice. He not only doesn’t do well 
imself, but he prevents the others from 
doing well. So I think they wouldn’t have 

'M as captain now at any price.” 


; 


Kelly rose from his desk and greeted Rockwell without much cordiality. ‘‘Won’t you sit down?” 


he said, but he did not push forward a chair 


he Dropped Oarsman 


By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 
Illustrated by CHARLES L. LASSELL 


The suggestion that Rockwell had wanted 
to be captain and thought he should have 
been elected to that position seemed to 
Willis to explain the lack of earnestness that 
he had been showing; Rockwell’s talk and 
laughter had been not wholly good-natured; 
there had been sometimes a note of mockery 
that Willis had found irritating. 

So at the boathouse, the day after the talk 
with Osborne, Willis was prepared to meet 
any challenge that Rockwell might offer. 
The rowing practice was scheduled for three 
o’clock; at two minutes of three all the other 
members of the crew were in their rowing 
clothes, but Rockwell had not yet appeared. 
At one minute of three he burst into the 
locker room and began tossing off his gar- 
ments and at the same time offering a glib 
and, as it seemed to Willis, a satirical ex- 
planation. 

“Sorry to be late, Cap,””"—he was the only 
one to use this appellation in addressing the 
captain,—‘‘but I seem to have to spend a 
lot of time these days setting my superiors 
right about things. Had to stop after math 
this afternoon to show old Hodges he’d 
got my mark for the period since the mid- 
years all wrong; had the dickens of a time 
doing it too—stubborn old beggar. Took 
me twenty minutes instead of ten—the 
old guy is dull as well as stubborn.” 

“You succeeded with him, did you?” 
asked Willis. 

“Only give me time and I'll succeed with 
anyone,” boasted Rockwell as he slid into 
his rowing shirt. “I asked him how when a 
fellow had got nothing but B’s and C’s on 
his work a C minus could be handed to him. 
First he said I had missed some of the work. 
I had to prove to him he was wrong there. 
Then—the old guy is shifty as well as dull 


and stubborn—he was sure I had been ab- 
sent from some of the recitations. I had to 
prove to him that when I had been absent 
I had been excused. Then he thought pos- 
sibly my general attitude towards the work 
had been such—but I put it to him as a 
problem in elementary mathematics that 
two B’s plus two C’s couldn’t equal a C 
minus, and then he gave in. So now, Cap, 
all is right with the world, and I’m here to 
row to beat the band.’”’ He took his place by 
the shell, ready to lift it, to get it into the 
water. 

“That’s easier than beating the other 
crews on the river,” responded Willis dryly. 

“Why so glum?” inquired Rockwell, but 
Willis, busy now in superintending the 
getting of the shell into the water, made no 
answer. Rockwell then said over his shoulder 
to King and Melvin and Davis, the three 
bow men, ‘‘He must be grouchy because | 
was a bit late.” 

Willis heard the comment and felt that 
it was unfair; he had not been grouchy; he 
had not reproved Rockwell for being late, 
and he had smiled at his yarn even while 
suspecting that it was slightly malicious in 
intent. But Willis took his duties as captain 
seriously; he believed in discipline and hard 
work, and, although in the dressing room 
before and after practice he joined in the 
joking and the laughter, he frowned on 
anything of that sort from the moment the 
shell was lifted to be placed in the water 
until the moment when it was lifted out to 
be laid on its rack in the boathouse. 


HIS afternoon Rockwell seemed _per- 
versely bent on defying the spirit of 
grim earnestness which Willis had been 
striving to instill into his crew. Rowing lazily 


himself, yet smoothly, he caused 
the three men behind him tobe 
late at the beginning of their 
stroke. Now and then he called 
to 4, who was Rockwell, to put 
more snap into it. Finally Rock- 
well, when they were resting be- 
tween stretches, called out: 

“Cap, I think this crew might 
get the rhythm better if we all 
sang that good old Eton rowing 
song: 

‘Swing, swing together, 

With your belly between 


your knees.’” 


King, at 3, guffawed. Melvin, 
at 2, corrected Rockwell. 

“It’s ‘body,’ not ‘belly’!” 

“Beg pardon if I’ve offended 
anyone’s sensibilities. I ought 
to have known that no Eton 
oarsman ever has a belly.” 

“Cut out the comedy and get 
back to work,’ commanded 
Willis. 

Rockwell groaned, a burlesque 
sigh of endurance and resigna- 
tion. The work on the next 
stretch was more ragged than 
ever. 

At the end of the practice 
captain and coach stood talking 


others had gone into the dressing- 
room. The conference was brief; 
Willis turned from it thought- 
fully and did not join in the 
laughter and joking in the 
shower-room or in the dressing- 
room afterwards. To Rockwell, 
who had been the most boister- 
ous talker, he said when he had 
an opportunity, “Wait for me, 
won’t you? I want to have a 
word with you.” 

Rockwell shot a keen glance 
at Willis from his dark eyes, 
which instantly lost their sparkle. 
“All right,” he said quietly. 

Willis was more leisurely than 
usual in dressing; by the time 
that he had finished everyone 
else except Rockwell had de- 
parted. Outside the boathouse 
he took Rockwell’s arm and 
walked with him slowly. 

“I’m_ sorry, Rockwell,” he 
said. ‘“‘The coach thinks that the 
boat isnt’ going so well as when Kelly was 
in it, and I agree with him. I hate to ask 
you to get out, but for some reason we do 
better with a poorer oar in your place.” 

Rockwell flushed with chagrin. “You 
don’t make many allowances, do you—you 
don’t give a fellow much of a chance?” 

“The race comes in another week; we 
can’t afford to give you more of a chance.” 

Rockwell was silent for a moment. Then 
he said, ‘‘What in your opinion is the trouble 
with me?” 

“Rowing at 7, of course I can’t see what 
the trouble is.” 

“You seem able though to pin it on me. 
So you must have some definite idea.” 

“Well, for one thing, you haven’t seemed 
enough in earnest, and that has affected 
some of the other fellows.” 

“You think I’ve shown a poor spirit?” 

“Tt’s not fair to put it that way.” 

“Still that’s what you do think.”’ Rock- 
well spoke reflectively rather than bitterly. 
“Of course it was quite a jolt to me—being 
dropped from the Varsity. I had thought 
I stood a good chance of making it. But 
there’s no use in trying to explain.” 

“Perhaps the trouble there was the same 
as it is now,’ suggested Willis. ‘‘Perhaps. 
you just didn’t seem to care quite enough, 
or try quite hard enough.” 

Rockwell laughed ironically. “Oh, perhaps 
I’m no mind-reader.”’ 

“Dan Kelly is not a good oar,’’ continued 
Willis, ‘‘but he’s a worker. Since he was 
dropped to the position of substitute, he’s 
been out every day, in either a single or a 
pair oar, rowing just as conscientiously as 
ever. In fact he’s probably rowed more 
miles in this last week than the rest of us 
have.” 


together. on the float after-the- 
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“T get the point,’’ Rockwell replied. “‘He 
didn’t let down under discouragement and 
disappointment the way some one else did. 
I thank you.” 

“T didn’t mean any offense. I think you 
oversensitive.”’ 

“Because I don’t care for the hint that 
I’m a quitter and a sorehead?” 

“IT haven’t called you anything of the 
sort. You insisted on knowing why I thought 
the boat didn’t go well with you in it, and 
I've told you. Now, do you honestly think 
that, if you’d been captain, you’d have 
behaved just as you have done ever since 
you've been in the boat?” 

Rockwell laughed again, ironically. ‘‘So 
that’s it! You think that I’ve been sore be- 
cause I wasn’t elected captain, and that I've 
been loafing on that account!” 

“What else am I to think when one of your 
friends comes to my roommate and tells 
him the crew would go better if you were 
captain?” 

“I’m not responsible for what my fool 
friends may say. Who made that remark?” 

“T shouldn’t have repeated it; I’m sorry.” 

“Who said it?’’ 

“Toe Speare.” 

“And you thought I'd put him up to it!’ 
Rockwell’s eyes flashed indignantly. 

“I didn’t think there was anything very 
bad in the suggestion,” Willis declared. ‘‘It 
just seemed to explain what had been hard to 
understand.” 

They had reached the dormitory in which 
Rockwell lived. He put his foot on the step 
and then turned. 

“There are some things, Willis,’ he re- 
marked acidly, “that it will always be hard 
for you to understand.” 


OCKWELL vented the ill temper in 
which the talk with Willis had left him 
on Joe Speare. He walked into Speare’s 
room, which was next to his own, and began 
immediately to upbraid his startled friend 
for meddling with his affairs and carrying 
groundless, trouble-making tales about him. 
“I thought it might help!’’ pleaded the 
perturbed Speare. “I’m sure I didn’t put it 
in such a way that anyone would think it 
came from you!” 

“Well, it’s just what they did think. And 
now I’m out of the boat—”’ 

“I'll just go and tell Willis—’’ Speare 
began desperately, starting for the door. 
Rockwell intercepted him. 

“No, you won't say a word to Willis or 
anybody else. What's done is done, and more 
talk will only make more trouble.”’ 

“I'm sorry, Jim. I’m terribly sorry.” 
Speare’s woebegone expression and attitude 
of dejection had a mollifying effect. 

“It's all right; it didn’t really make any 
difference, Joe. I'd have been dropped any- 
way. But I was just so mad I had to take it 
out on some one—and you were such a 
stupid old goat—weren’t you?” Rockwell 
rumpled his friend’s hair affectionately. 

“I know I was—and Willis was just small 
enough to fire you because of what I said! 
I feel as if everybody ought to know the 
truth about it—”’ 

“Don't you talk any more on the sub- 
ject to anyone,” Rockwell warned sternly. 
“Besides, I don’t believe Willis was espe- 
cially influenced by what you said. The 
boat wasn’t going well with me in it; he 
thinks it will go better with Kelly in it. 
He’s perfectly justified in making the 
change, and I don’t want you or any other 
friend of mine to go round complaining 
about it.”’ 

With those words Rockwell left Speare 
to unsatisfying meditation. His own reflec- 
tions were not more rewarding. His actions 
had been misinterpreted, and he was both 
too proud and too diffident to try now to 
explain them. 

The next afternoon instead of playing 
tennis, as he had thought he should do, he 
found himself irresistibly drawn again to 
the river. He waited until he was sure that 
the oarsmen had all arrived at the boat- 
house; then he hastened down to the bridge 
which overlooked the float and walked back 
and forth on it, watching the various crews 
that put forth and rowed away. Finally the 
Sophomore crew emerged carrying their 
craft; Rockwell stepped back from the 
parapet, in order that he might not be seen; 
but presently interest overcame his shyness, 
and he leaned over and looked down on the 
fellows as they drew away from the float. 
He followed them with an intent and critical 
eye; the four men in the stern were well 
together, but the work of the others was 
ragged, and its unevenness was mostly due 
to the difficulties that Dan Kelly was hav- 
ing at number 4. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Rockwell felt a fresh bitterness both of 
self-reproach and of accusation against 
Willis. He could have done so much better 
than Kelly if he had only been given time 
to adjust himself to the new situation. He 
could have done so much better than 
Kelly if he had only been willing imme- 
diately to adjust himself to the new situa- 
tion. In his consciousness of that fact lay 
the self-reproach. 


5 exe sight of all the crews out on the 
river made more acute the sense of loss, 
of emptiness, that he had felt ever since his 
dismissal. Yet he did not want to turn 
away from it; instead, he walked along the 
river bank towards Boston, taking a 


not too busy.” Rockwell seated himself, 
and Kelly, with some reluctance, did like- 
wise. “I felt a little sore at being thrown 
out of the boat yesterday,” Rockwell 
proceeded. He saw that Kelly's jaw stiffened. 
“But I realize the boat wasn't going well 
with me in it, and I’ve no complaint to 
make.”’ He paused and noted the relaxing 
of Kelly’s severe expression. ‘You know, 
Kelly, I don’t want to see our crew licked 
just because I’m not rowing.” 

“T suppose not,” Kelly said. 

“I'd like to help a little—if you care to 
give me a chance. I was watching you row 
today when they were yelling at you for 
being late, and I believe I know what the 
pas Fn is. I may not be a useful oarsman 





melancholy pleasure in observing fellows 





myself, but I think my eye is pretty well 
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A Great Oarsman and a Great Race 


At the left is Stroke Ulbrickson of the Washington crew which 
came east and was second in the college regatta at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., in 1925. The photograph above is of the last mile of the 
Yale-Harvard four-mile race at New London, Conn., last year. 
Yale leads. Hundreds of yachts line the last mile of the course and 


United 


salute the crews with their whistles. 


Oarsmen who have rowed 


in these races say that they never hear the noise of the whistles, 
though it is audible for fifteen miles round New London. 





who were happily doing what he most 
wanted to do. And as he watched them his 
critical interest in their efforts became 
active, and his sense of unhappiness less 
oppressive. When the Varsity boat swept 
by and he saw how smoothly it ran, how 
harmonious was the flashing rhythm of the 
oars, it seemed to have a tranquillizing, 
cheering effect on his spirits. And when a 
few moments later the Juniors, who were 
regarded as the poorest of the class crews, 
came splashing up the river, their boat 
checking badly between strokes and their 
coxswain bawling out condemnation of first 
one man and then another, he quite forgot 
his own troubles. 

So he continued on his walk until finally 
he came to the Esplanade on the Boston 
side of the Basin; and there he was able 
again to observe the Sophomore crew, 
which was rowing not far out from the 
sea-wall. Dan Kelly at 4 was receiving the 
greater part of the coxswain’s attention: 
“You're late, 4, you’re always late! Get your 
oar into the water! Don’t clip!” 

Watching with attentive and practiced 
eyes, Rockwell was able now to see why 
Kelly was always late, why he always 
“clipped.” It ought to be possible to cure 
him of that fault, he thought; and if Kelly 
were cured of it, what a superb oarsman 
he would be, with his power and his reach 
and his determination! ’ 

Soon the crew disappeared beyond 
Harvard Bridge, and then Rockwell turned 
his steps homeward. The glimpse of Kelly 
laboring so doggedly and yet so unsuccess- 
fully at his oar had started a new train of 
thought in his mind; and by the time that 
he had reached his room in the College Yard 
he was eager to test out the plan that had 
come to him. But at the moment all that 
he could do was to look up Dan Kelly’s 
address in the college directory. 

After supper he climbed three flights of 
stairs in Thayer Hall and knocked on the 
door of Kelly’s room. ‘“‘Come in,” called a 
voice, and Rockwell entered. 

Kelly rose from his desk and greeted the 
visitor without much cordiality. He was 
a stalwart, black-haired youth, no taller or 
straighter than Rockwell; his chin suggested 
pugnacity, and his eyes, narrowed a little 
as they looked at Rockwell, expressed 
suspicion. It was apparent that to his mind 
this unlooked for visit from the man whom 
he had displaced would not be pleasant. 

“Won't you sit down?” he said, but he 
did not push forward a chair. 

“Thanks; I will for a moment if you're 


trained now to see what is wrong with 
another fellow’s rowing.” 

“Tf ¥en could show me my fault so that 
I could understand and correct it, I certainly 
should be obliged to you. They bawl me out 
for clipping and being late, but the more I 
try to be exactly with the man in front of me 
the worse I seem to get.’’ 

Rockwell got out of the chair and seated 
himself on a stool. 

“This is the way you row.” He went 
through the motions. “Your back is fine and 
all that, and you've got lots of power, but 
your shoulders are rigid; you don’t get the 
perfectly continuous flow of motion that 
you ought to have. What you need is more 
play with your shoulders at the full reach 
just as you take hold of the water."’ 
Kelly watched him attentively while he 
illustrated. Then Kelly took the stool and 
went through the motions. 

“That’s the idea,” said Rockwell. ‘‘What 
would you say to getting up early tomorrow 
morning and going out with me in a pair 
oar? I think a little extra practice on just 
that point would he!p you a lot.” 

“T’m ready to try anything. It's certainly 
mighty fine of you, Rockwell, to be willing 
to take all this trouble for me.” 

“Tt’s not much trouble; I'd like to help if 
I can. But I wish you'd not tell anyone 
about it—Willis or anybody else.” 

“Why not? You ought to have the credit 
for doing such a decent thing.”’ 

“No, I want you to promise not to 
mention it to anybody. It’s to be just 
between you and me.” 

Kelly gave the promise reluctantly, not 
understanding why it should be exacted. 
Rockwell’s motive was too obscure to be 
easily explained; he felt that he did not 
want Willis to receive the impression that 
he was trying to atone for a fault and set 
himself right in other people’s eyes. 

At half past six the next morning he and 
Kelly were out on the river in a pair oar, 
Kelly rowing stroke. Sitting behind him, 
Rockwell offered suggestions and criticism 
and had the satisfaction of seeing Kelly’s 
oar nip hold of the water exactly at the full 
reach without any break in his swing. 

“You're getting the idea,” he said, after 
they had rowed for about half an hour. 
“T think that’s enough practice for this morn- 
ing; we'll try it —_ tomorrow.” 

Walking away from the boat house, Kelly 
unburdened himself of a confession and an 
apology. 

“I thought when you came to see me 
yesterday you were going to be disagreeable 
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about my taking your place on the crew, 
and I was all ready to be disagreeable my- 
self. I want to tell you I’m very much 
ashamed.” 

“You needn’t be; it was a_ perfectly 
reasonable expectation,’’ Rockwell answered 
lightly. “I’m often very disagreeable.”’ 


N the afternoon of the class races 

Rockwell and Speare stood leaning 
against the railing of the Esplanade and 
looking up the Basin towards Harvard 
Bridge from under which the four crews 
must soon aneame Spectators were scat- 
tered in prowps all along the Esplanade, but 
Rockwell and Speare had chosen their 
position opposite the finish line, and they 
pad intently over the smooth water eager 
or the first glimpse of the crews. Soon four 
spider-like objects appeared under the 
spans of the bridge;. they came, rapidly 
magnifying, out into the light, and then the 
sun flashed on their oars. 

“We're the second crew from the wall,” 
Rockwell said, and he gripped the railing 
and leaned out over it, trying to discern 
which crew was leading. 

“T think the Seniors are ahead,” remarked 


peare. 

“No, we're leading them. It’s close, but 
we're leading them; the Freshmen are 
third.” 

“The Juniors are licked already; they 
might as well turn and row home. Oh, boy, 
did you see that crab!” 

Nearer and nearer came the crews, and 
as they approached, the spectators who were 
scattered along up the Esplanade came 
hurrying down to be near the finish. 

“Look at our fellows!’’ cried Rockwell, 
his eyes shining. ‘Rowing like one man—no 
break anywhere!” 

“You bet you! Hi! See them draw right 
away from the others!” 

Rockwell made no reply; he was pressing 
against the rail, leaning far out over it, 
watching with eager eyes the swiftly ap- 
proaching boat of the leaders and especially 
the figure in it who at number 4 was swinging 
with long, smooth, powerful strokes and get- 
ting just the desired play with his shoulders. 

“Oh, what a walk-over!’’ Speare exclaimed 
as the Sophomore shell passed the judges’ 
boat. ‘Four lengths easily.”” 

“Nearer five.”” Rockwell still hung over 
the rail, following the motions of the vic- 
torious crew as they turned their shell 
round to paddle back up the river. 

_ Speare was impressed by the look of ela- 
tion in his friend’s face When at last he 
turned towards him. 

“You’re a good sport, Jim,’’ he said ad- 
miringly. “I don’t know another fellow in 
your place who would be so happy at seeing 
Willis’s crew win.” 

“T call it our crew,” replied Rockwell 
with a touch of asperity. Then he added in 
a tone that completely puzzled his friend, 
“But we've got to hand it to Willis for hav- 
ing had the gumption to put Kelly in at 4. 
Did you notice how beautifully that fellow 
rowed?” 

That evening Rockwell was in his room 
preparing to go out to dinner when there was 
a tramping of many feet outside in the cor- 
ridor and then a mighty knocking on his 
door. 

“Come in!"’ he called. The door was flung 
open, and in trooped Willis and the other 
members of the crew—including the cox- 
swain. 

“Rockwell,” said Willis, putting out his 
hand, “we've all come to pay our respects 
and express our thanks to the fellow that 
really pulled the crew together—and the 
best oarsman of us all.”’ 

“Bunk!” said Rockwell, turning red. ‘‘Dan 
Kelly, you betrayed me!” 

“Had to,’ said Kelly, grinning. ‘They 
were handing me so many compliments ! 
just couldn't keep quiet any longer.”’ 

They stood pot for a while and chaffed 
one another and talked over the race; then 
one after another they took their departure. 
Willis lingered until after even Dan Kelly 
had gone. 

“I just want to say one thing more,” he 
observed. ‘‘Do you remember telling me 
there were some things it would always be 
hard for me to understand?” 

“T believe I did make some such disagree- 
able remark. Why do you bring it up now? 

“It was true enough. I haven’t muc 
imagination, I guess. But I’ll have enoug 
after this to be able to know a real fellow 
when I see one.” 

They shook hands again; and Rockwell 
felt that perhaps he wouldn’t have been 
any better satisfied if he himself had rowed 
at number 4. 
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ITTLE Miss Ingram was a government 
clerk. In which one of the nine 
separate and distinct departments 
Miss Ingram toiled is of no con- 
sequence, for it was in the years 

that are passed, and things are not as they 
were. Nor is it necessary to catalogue her 
charms of face or manner, for little Miss 
Ingram was known by the individuality of 
the things she did. 

Over her desk, on this particular after- 
noon, at this particular time, leaned a fellow 
woman clerk. Evidently she had exciting 
information to impart, for she glanced 
furtively back toward the Chief’s room, 
leaned a little farther over, and then sput- 
tered. 

“If I were the Chief of this division; if I 
were the Chief Clerk of this department; if I 
were the Secretary himself—I’d—l’d— 
before I’d let them lead me about by the 
nose, I’d—’”’ 

“Noses,” interrupted Miss Ingram; ‘‘you’d 
have three of them, you know.” 

“Very well, then, Jennie Ingram, let me 
tell you a joke. You seem to be the only one 
in the division who doesn’t know it. The 
promotion is to go to an outside office. To a 
man, with a pull!’ 

She poised herself, to watch the effect. 
Miss Ingram’s face turned white. 

“But it’s mine! It belongs to me! They 
can’t take it away!” 

“They can’t!’ The woman’s lip curled. 
Then with quick sympathy she leaned for- 
ward again. ‘I’m sorry, Jennie; I am. But I 
thought you ought to know it, anyway.” 

Miss Ingram made no reply. She was 
staring at her desk—no, through it, and 
away into nothingness. The clerk shook her 
head and went away. Her cheeks were red. 

One by one other clerks, men and women, 
divined that the secret was now out, stopped 
at Miss Ingram’s desk, vented their special 
indignation upon the powers that were, 
added such words of sympathy as came to 
mind, and moved awkwardly away again. 
No suggestions were offered; there were none 
to make. One cannot be four years in the 
departments without being ‘“‘placed.”” From 
the Chief to the charwoman—who called her 
“Miss Jinnie,’”—they knew she had been 
appointed on merit, and that merit was all 
she had. 

For a long time Miss Ingram herself could 
think of nothing. She stared dumbly. 

She rose suddenly to her feet and walked 
— into the next room, to the Chief’s 

esk. 

“My—the promotion?” she faltered, steady- 
ing herself against his desk. 

The kindly but weak old man was genuine- 
ly troubled. 

“I’m mighty sorry, Miss Ingram, but it 
was taken out of the division over my head. 
I recommended you for the place, as you 
know, but the Chief Clerk says it is to be 
filled by transfer. I do think you ought to 
have it, for you’re specially fitted for the 
work, but my hands are tied.” 

“Who tied them?’ Miss Ingram’s spirit 
returned in a flood, sweeping the difference 
in position, age and the barrier of office dis- 
cipline away in its surging rush. 

Miss Ingram’s face was a dull red as she 
paused, partly because of the unprecedented 
outburst, partly from the sense of outraged 
Justice that rioted within her. 

“Now, now, now, Miss Ingram!” There 
was embarrassed acknowledgment of her 
arraignment in the man’s red face. ‘You are 
overwrought this afternoon. I can’t run the 
risk of losing my own place, you know. You 
wouldn’t want me to do that, would you? 
No, no, we'd better let sleeping dogs lie.” 

A feeling of pity came into Miss Ingram’s 
heart at the panicky eyes and half-whispered 
pleading of the cowed man before her. She 
wheeled abruptly and with red cheeks and 
tightly pressed lips walked back through a 
battery of questioning eyes to her desk. 
Swiftly she arranged the laid-out work, 
Snapped rubber bands about the gathered 
papers and weighted them in orderly rows. 
Then, with set, determined face, she re- 
traced her steps, passed through the Chief’s 
room, and out into the marble-tiled corridor. 
.. For one may see the Chief Clerk. Really, 
it is not so hard. Assurance, a smile and a 
nod carried you past the doorkeeper. Indeed, 

e€ will open the door if you are pretty. 
Another bright smile toward the desk of his 
Secretary, coupled with a cunning assump- 
on of haste, as if you had been summoned 
and were hurrying lest the near-great grow 
impatient, and lo! you are past the one and 
Standing at the desk of the other. 

> four times round the great rectangular 

corridors Miss Ingram traveled, collecting 
calmness and the necessary smile. To appear 
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Nora listened in wide-eyed amazement to the eager-faced, excited clerk while 
she unfolded her desperate scheme 








troubled were fatal, for that is what the 
secretary is for—to ward off the troubles. 

Finally she mustered up courage enough 
to approach the Chief Clerk’s door. Then 
she put her hand on the knob of the door, 
and then she opened it and walked resolutely 
in, The Chief Clerk’s head was bent over a 
mountain of papers. He looked exceedingly 
busy—much too busy to bother with little 
Miss Ingram. When the Chief Clerk looked 
up Miss Ingram strode across the room. 

So she stood at the Chief Clerk’s desk and, 
as calmly as she could, told him her trouble. 

The Chief Clerk was kindly, listened 
sympathetically, and when she had finished 
drew up a chair and made her sit down. 

“T am sorry, Miss Ingram, mighty sorry. 
I should be glad to do anything in my power 
to help you, but it is over my head. The 
order came from the Secretary himself, and 
this office only carried it out. You are, of 
course, mistaken about the use of what you 
are pleased to call ‘pull’ in this case.” 

Miss Ingram bit her lip and rose wearily 
to her feet. 

“Then you will do nothing?” 

“Why, my dear Miss Ingram!’ The Chief 
Clerk swung his chair about and gazed in 
mild surprise. ‘‘Haven’t I made it elear that 
I cannot? I should like to congratulate you, 
however,” he went on, conciliatingly, “‘upon 
the spirit you have shown. It argues well for 
the class of clerks we are getting for the 
office. It makes for efficiency. I should like 
to add, also, that, if at any future time I can 
be of service to you, it will give me the 
greatest pleasure.” 


T was all over! It was “over his head,” 
also. She drifted down the corridor, 
past the Secretary’s suite, with its alert 
guardian. And suddenly she looked so fiercely 
at that worthy that he was astonished intoa 
profound bow. She hesitated an instant, with 
parted lips and eager eyes, but the half- 
formed decision passed as quickly as its 
reckless inception. She shook her head and 
passed irresolutely on. 

For one may not see the Secretary. Smiles 
and nods and assurance avail nothing here. 
The doorkeeper will ask questions in spite of 
all, and ‘‘The Secretary is busy, miss,”’ is his 
invariable answer to such as she. And she 
knew, also, that inside, in the big room, was 
the Assistant Secretary, adamant itself. No 
mere clerks ever passed that inner guard to 
the Great Man’s private room, whatever 
their errand. 

Yes, Miss Ingram was beaten. Clearly, it 
was time to cry. 

A pair of clicking heels came rapidly down 
the corridor, and with a cheery ‘Good 
afternoon to ye” the little charwoman who 
called her ‘“‘Miss Jinnie’’ passed by on her 
way to work. 

“Nora!”’ 

The clicking heels halted, not more 
sharply than the heart of little Miss Ingram 
at the audacity of her swift inspiration. And 
Nora listened in wide-eyed amazement to 
the eager-faced, excited clerk while she un- 
folded her desperate scheme. 

“Child, ye would not! Ye dare not! I’ll 
not let ye!” 

But Miss Ingram would, and she dared, 
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and in the end she led the still-protesting 
Nora to the charwomen’s dressing room, on 
the floor below. 

Ten minuteslatera diminutive charwoman 
opened the door and peered shrinkingly out. 
One knew she was a charwoman from the 
bucket and brush she carried, the ill-fitting, 
cheap print, overall dress and the skin-tight 
hair screwed into a businesslike knot behind; 
and one excused the shrinking because the 
poor woman was going to work. 

A hysterical little rush carried her past 
the elevator. She mounted the stairs, skipped 
round the landing and paused for breath. 
A moment only, then, bucket in.one hand, 
brush in the other, she stepped boldly into 
the corridor. As she gained it the clerks came 
pouring through the swinging doors, home- 
ward bound. She lowered her head and with 
cheeks aflame shuffled on through the chat- 
tering throng. 

Halfway up the corridor two women 
clerks from Miss Ingram’s division stared 
wildly, gave two smothered shrieks and 
clutched hysterically at each other as she 
passed. 

The secret was out! The charwoman was 
little Miss Ingram! But Miss Ingram paused 
not an instant. Indeed, she shuffled on even 
faster, for she might be too late. Sometimes 
the Secretary left early, sometimes was de- 
tained. She prayed for the latter and hurried 
= leaving a string of twisting necks behind 

er. 

The doorkeeper was reading a paper. He 
looked up, yawned behind his hand, let the 
hand down on the doorknob and shook his 
head. 

“Nothing doing, Mag! Beat it! You’re too 
early.” 

Miss Ingram’s heart leaped, for she knew 
now that the Secretary was still there. Her 
heart kept ascending till it filled her throat, 
aiding the full, thick brogue as she essayed. 

“Call an honest woman out of her name, 
will ye? I’ll show the likes of ye how I'll 
beat it!” 

The astonished doorkeeper fell back before 
the indignantly raised brush, for just an 
instant. It was all Miss Ingram required. 
Swiftly her hand flew to the knob‘and as 
swiftly she stepped inside, the closing door 
banging noisily against the bucket. 


HE Assistant Secretary flashed her an 

angry glance and said “Sh!” He made 
as if to rise from his chair, and she skipped 
nimbly toward the other end of the room. 
Noiselessly she tiptoed about, whisking up 
a bit of littered paper here, flicking at a 
dab of dust there, making a brave show of 
work, sidling ever toward the open door of 
the Secretary’s room. 

The Assistant coughed! Down went the 
brush, and her heart went with it. The tails 
of her eyes read the indecision in his face. He 
coughed again and settled back to his desk 
with a grunt of disgust. Tremblingly she 
recovered the brush and went on. Nearer, 
ever nearer the door, and she caught her 
breath for the final quick sally that should 
carry her through. 

Then she became conscious that she was 
shaking all over. 

The Assistant pushed back his chair and 
came directly toward her. She was lost! He 
had discovered her purpose. But no! For 
without even a glance he passed quickly by 
and entered the Secretary’s room. Her heart 
resumed its function. She leaned against a 
chair to steady her shaking limbs and to 
breathe. The Assistant came out, passed by 
with a scowl, and Miss Ingram flashed one 
wild look at his retreating back, gathered 
her remaining strength, and slipped, panting, 
into the Great Man’s room. 

But alas! When she had gained the goal, 
after the fight was won, Miss Ingram could 
not claim the fruits-of victory. Something 
had taken possession of her brain, her heart, 
her tongue. The great, broad back, bent over 
the desk, motionless; not the slightest 
visible rise and fall of the shoulders to pro- 
claim it a thing of life. Not the scratch of a 
pen, the turning of a page, to invite an 
answering sound. Not even the ticking of a 
friendly clock, nor the buzz of a fly on the 
pane. Miss Ingram could not breathe. She 
dared not move. Her unwinking eyes were 
fixed, fearfully, on that great, broad, space- 
filling back. If it moved now, she felt that 
the should scream. 

And it moved! And Miss Ingram screamed! 
She had ‘‘gone to pieces.” 

And then, as the swiftly-swung chair 
brought the Secretary’s astonished eyes 
upon her, she dropped both bucket and 
brush, clutched at her throat, and—cried. All 
had failed. 

Then suddenly she was Miss Ingram 
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again, abashed and ashamed at her hyster- 
ical outburst. 

“Bless my soul!’’ Three times the Sec- 
retary thus relieved himself. ‘‘Now then!’’"— 
not at all unkindly—‘‘What’s all this 
about?’ 

And Miss Ingram gulped and gathered 
herself, telling him clearly, even eloquently, 
as. she went on, about it. 

“But why this unsightly costume?” 

Miss Ingram looked down at herself. Her 
face was a very uncomfortable red. 

“T—I just thought of it, sir. It was a way 
to get in. I—it was the only thing I could 
do.” 


“Umph! Did you go to the Chief Clerk in 
this way?” 

“No, sir, I—I just smiled.” 

The Secretary allowed himself to smile. 
“And he told you it was over his head, and 
so you come after mine?’’ His eyes twinkled. 
“Going to carry it away in that bucket?” 

“Well!” he went on bluffly when Miss 


Chapter V. Courtemanche 


HE soldiers, marching before and 

behind, took them through the 

narrow gate of the stockade. After- 

ward Guy remembered taking a 

quick note of the closely-set, up- 
right logs that formed the outer defense, 
thinking vaguely of scaling their smooth 
front, or tunneling underneath or cutting a 
way through. Lounging within the inclosure, 
on the hard-packed ground, were a few sol- 
diers of the small garrison. These looked up 
curiously, and their eyes lingered on Guy, 
who strode erect with lips pressed close and 
eyes flashing. 

It was not pleasant to be looked 
on by your fellows as a traitor. 
Neither was it particularly pleasant 
to realize that, if things did not 
happen as they should, you might 
conceivably be taken out and shot. 

They halted before a solid square 
of logs in a corner of the fort. The 
officer spoke to a corporal, who 
opened a low door by lifting a beam, 

“Pass in,"’ said the officer curtly. 

Dufault stooped and entered, but 
Guy’s face flushed, and he turned 
toward the officer, his shoulders 
squared. 

“Come, be quick.’ The officer 
turned away impatiently. 

“M’sieu,”’ whispered Hertel, with 
a warning touch. 

Guy started, suppressed the words 
that were on his tongue and turned 
doggedly into the prison. Hertel fol- 
lowed. The door creaked, and then 
came the thud of the beam falling 
into its stout oak socket. 

There was no window, but a 
little light and air came through the 
chinks between the logs. Guy sank 
to the ground in a corner. The light 
was so dim that it was some mo- 
ments before the interior took form 
to his eyes. Then he saw Dufault 
lying on his back, gazing upward, 
his head resting on his clasped 
hands. 

The logs at Guy’s back were 
mouldy. In the chinks, where the 
dirt could settle, were blades of 
yellow grass, struggling for the sun 
that would not come. He reached 
to pull one. A spider’s film clung 
about his finger, and the tiny 
owner scurried across the strip of light to 
some dark retreat. 

So they sat, now grunting out some aim- 
less surface thought, -now silent, while the 
day spun out its dreary length. Once the 
door opened a foot, and a hand thrust in a 
block of hard bread and a jar of water. By 
the time the sun had gone, and the twilight 
was hovering, they were lame and stiff, for 
the ground was damp. 

It grew darker. They could hear faint 
shouts from the water below. There were 
other noises close at hand, evidently within 
the fort. Men were singing and cheering. 
They drew nearer, until tenscore merry 
voices, in a babel of calls and orders and 
snatches of song, awoke the inclosure. It 
was, “Pierre, you rogue, my blanket is in 
your pack!” or, ‘“‘A hand here, boys, with 
wood!” or, “André, some of that wonderful 
bread of yours!’’ Some one shouted, ‘“‘ Vive 
le Roi!" and a lusty roar went up. “‘Gas- 
ton, a song!’’ called another, and over 
the crackle of logs and the rattle of equip- 
ments and the shuffle and stamp of feet 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Ingram made no reply. ‘‘What are you going 
to do about it? Attending to the office force 
is not my work, you know. Usually I know 
nothing of these things at all. Occasionally 
I am told: ‘There is a vacancy in such and 
such a class, not filled. So and so is a deserv- 
ing chap; I wish he might have it.’ That is as 
much as I know. He is given the place. And 
there you are.” 

Nowadays, of course, the unhappy situa- 
tion in which Miss Ingram had fallen is 
obviated by the improvements which have 
gradually taken place throughout the civil 
service. There are still places where ‘‘pull’”’ 
counts more than ability; but the system 
of civil-service examinations has been so 
widely extended that comparatively few ap- 
plicants can depend on anything but their 
skill in passing their examinations for a 
higher grade to get them the promotion they 
want. But the government office where Miss 
Ingram worked had not attained this high 
standard of administrative efficiency. 


Runners of 


She swallowed, then threw up her head, 
desperately. “‘They say it is never too late to 
right a wrong. I have always felt that, if 
such cases as mine could be brought to you, 
they would be righted. Will you do nothing, 
after all?’’ Her eyes looked squarely into his, 
fearlessly. She was too eager to be afraid. 

“Umph! I suppose I can do anything I 
want to, can I?”’ The gray eyes twinkled a 
challenge. 

“No, sir. But anything you will.” 

“Young lady!’’ Slowly he raised a long 
forefinger, until it pointed straight at little 
Miss Ingram’s eyes. “You speak from a 
spirited experience. Deserving, earnest, well- 
directed push will carry the day against so- 
called pull nine times out of ten.” 

Miss Ingram gathered her bucket and 
brush. Her eyes were very bright. It was hers 
to challenge now. 
shen you will call this one of those days, 
sir?”’ 

The Secretary chuckled. He leaned for- 


the Woods 


By SAMUEL MERWIN 


rose a ringing air, held by a hundred voices. 

As Guy listened, leaning back in the 
corner watching the play of the red fires 
on the puny grass blades, he slowly realized 
that Hertel was singing too. He turned his 
head. In the dark there was but the faintest 
outline, a spot of deeper black, where Hertel 
stood against the wall, the stanch old song 


The voice was deep and strong. 


floating from his half-conscious lips. In the 
quiet that followed the song Guy heard a 
sigh from the soldier. His own eyes were wet. 

“M'sieu!”’ 

It was a whisper from the wall. Guy sat 
upright. 

‘What was that?” muttered Dufault. 

“M’sieu, it is I, LeBlanc.” 

‘Where are you?” 

“Outside. Come to the stockade.”’ 

Guy felt his way around the walls until 
he reached the row of upright logs. 


‘© ARE you there, M’sieu? Then listen. 
Courtemanche is here. He has a 
brave army. Two hundred coureurs de bois, 
and as many Hurons and Ottawas and 
Nipissings. I shall see him. Captain Du- 
friche tells me that I may talk with him yet 
tonight. He will know the truth.”’ 
“You will tell him of us, LeBlanc?” 
“Yes. We shall see whether they can— 
No, no, they cannot do it!’’ There was sup- 
pressed excitement in the trader’s voice. 
“What could they do, LeBlanc?” 


Heriel sprang to his feet and gave the salute. 
are you here?” demanded Colonel Courtemanche 


“The court-martial—tomorrow. You 
would be shot for treason. Dungan has been 
drinking since he returned, and he has 
boasted— But enough, M’sieu, bear up.” 

The knowledge that a friend was working 
in their behalf brought relief to the prisoners. 
When, a little later, the meal of bread and 
water was shoved through the doorway, 





“St. Jean, 


they grew almost merry over their feast. 
And Hertel, when his hand in reaching for 
the water jar upset it and poured the last 
treasured sip upon the greedy earth, chuck- 
led softly, as if it had been a joke. 

It seemed a long while after the dawn 
that steps and voices sounded at the 


oor. 

“Stand back, Dufriche, I will go in.” 

The voice was deep and strong. Hertel 
sprang to his feet and gave the salute. 

“St. Jean, are you here?” 

“Yes, Colonel Courtemanche.”’ 
voice was brave, even defiant. 

Courtemanche turned to the captain, 
who had followed him. 

“T will talk with him alone, Dufriche. 
Await me outside.” 

Again the: door closed. 

“Now, St. Jean, why are you here?” 

Guy saluted, half in embarrassment, and 
said firmly: ‘‘I came with orders from Gov- 
ernor Frontenac for Colonel Courtemanche.”’ 

“Where are the orders?”’ 
“They were stolen from me.” 


Guy’s 
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ward, rubbing his palms together, softly, as if 
he held the nub of a joke in his hands. 

She wondered what he was going to tell her, 
Suddenly he wheeled and picked from his 
desk a tiny, leather-bound volume. 

“Young lady, this is a diary. It has been 


- my custom, since a young man, to sum up 


the day’s work. I was cogitating over it 
when you so unceremoniously interrupted. 
Will you step here, please, and see what | 
had written?” 

Miss Ingram bent wonderingly over the 
tiny book. Under the date, indicated by the 
long forefinger, she read this unfinished 
sentence: 

“One of those days—” 

; Secterary dipped his pen in the 
ink. 

“TI was about to add: ‘when every effort 
fails, and nothing ends,’ ”’ 

Very deliberately he set a period after 
“‘days’’ and smiled up at Miss Ingram a 
broad, congratulatory smile. 


“Does responsibility then rest so easily 
on your shoulders, St. Jean?” . 

“It was traitor’s work, M’sieu.” 

“Yes, I know.”’ Courtemanche paced the 
cell, his hands behind his back. “You accuse 
Sergeant Dungan, I hear.” 

Guy bowed. 

“Eh—you do not answer?” 

It came to Guy that his colonel’s eyes 
were not yet accustomed to the half light. 
“Yes,’’ he said. 

“But he accuses you. And you see, St. 
Jean, Dungan has the orders, and he is a 
tried soldier.” 

“I know, M’sieu. He is a tried soldier. 
He has been in the service many years 
longer than I, There are many rea- 
sons one can think of why Dungan 
is not a traitor. But I know, M’sieu! 
I know!” 

“This is bad business, St. Jean, 
bad business. You served me well 
at the Hudson, I’d rather you were 
not mixed in this.” There was a 
long silence while the colonel knit 
his brows. At last he said: ‘Tell 
me your story, sir. And be sure that 
you tell it all.” 


UY began at the beginning, 
with Dungan'’s first disobedi- 
ence at Quebec. He grew niore con- 
fident as the account gathered mo- 
mentum, and his words came freely 
and rapidly. At last he finished, and 
stood waiting, his heels together 
and his shoulders stiffened. 

“Then you do not know this man 
who came to me—LeBlanc?”’ said 
Courtemanche. 

“T first saw him yesterday.” 

“He came boldly to me. He must 
have believed your story, St. Jean.” 
The colonel might have added that 
another man than the trader was 
finding it hard to doubt. Guy's 
voice had an earnest ring that spoke 
more strongly than his te 

“Then thie Nicanopé,"’ Courte- 
manche continued; “‘he also wears a 
double face, does he? And the attack, 
where is it to be?” 

“The night we shall camp below 
the Long Bend, above the three lakes. 
The Senecas will fall upon the men 
while they sleep.” 

“At the camp below the Long 
Bend! My God! Dungan told me 
you planned it with the Senecas to strike 
us at the Culbrite camp two days farther 
down!”’ 

“T—I?” cried Jean, bewildered. 

“Well, is that all you can say?” 

“T only ask to go, M’sieu. I care not how. 
Take me as a prisoner,—as a traitor, if you 
will,—but let me be in the fight. Then you 
watch Sergeant Dungan. You will outnum- 
ber the Senecas. They rely on a surprise. 
That is all, M’sieu.’’ vi 

Again Courtemanche paced the floor. 
When he turned to Guy it was with deci- 
sion. 

“St. Jean, I don’t know what to believe 
in all this story. Perhaps you do not know 
that I never started a campaign but that my 
ear was filled with such tales as this. But 
you will go with us, St. Jean, you and your 
men. Take your place in the canoes.” 

He turned abruptly, and was gone before 
Guy could get out his mumbled thanks. 
Then Hertel’s hand gripped Guy's shoulder, 
with boyish impulsiveness. Dufault began 
madly the river song. 
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“Dufault, stop!’’ said Guy sternly, as the 
voice rasped on his nerves. Then they all 
three laughed like children. 

A long line of canoes, a score, deep laden 
with the bales of beaver, wound like a mile- 
long serpent past the Grand Manitoulin, and 
through the tumbled groups of islands that 
guard the door to the Bay of the Hurons. 
Every night there was the long row of 
canoes on the beach, the fires twinkling 
through the trees, and the shouts and songs 
of the light-hearted voyageurs. They skirted 
the north shore with hardly a delay, save 
for two days of surf which locked them in 
a cove, and gave them a rest and a chance to 
tighten loose seams and to tinker the fire- 
arms. The Indians were silent, herding to- 
gether at night. They saw in the expedition 
a chance to save their homes from the 
marauders of the Five Nations. 

Nicanopé, the converted Seneca, was not 
with them. Apparently he had slipped away 
from Mackinac before the start. Guy sus- 
pected that Dungan had sent him away to 
warn the Senecas that Courtemanche had 
been warned of the intended ambush at the 
Long Bend, and to advise them to make 
their onslaught farther up the Ottawa. But 
Courtemanche knew what had become of 
Nicanopé; and well was the secret kept. 

Dungan, by day, was of the van guard, 
Guy of the rear guard, and at night each 
found his own associates, so that they seldom 
met. When they did, Guy could see a puzzled 
expression in the sergeant’s eyes. It was 


ERHAPS you are ; 
extremely anx- j 
ious to play the 
game of golf. 
The game itself 

requires action, and, if 
there is anything that 
appeals more to the | 
American boy or girl : 
than action, thenI don’t =| 
know what it is. 

To play golf is splendid 
fun, and all who indulge 
can vouch for the truth 
of what I say. But, next 
to having many of our 
boys and girls play the 
game, I am interested in 
trying to put across the 
idea of having the many 
who play know the 
things that will make 
their game happy and 
successful—such things 
as the why of the stroke, 
the how of the grip, the 

question of the stance, 
the where of the follow- 
through, the when of the 
punch. And all these I 
have been discussing in 
previous articles. 

No matter how ex- 
perienced or how inex- 
perienced a golfer you 
are, 1 am sure that ad- 
hering to the following 
seven ideas will give you 
a thorough grounding in 
basal knowledge of the 
game. I will call my 
seven ideas the Seven 
Cardinal Virtues of Golf. 
For every virtue there 
may be two vices, but I 
am here concerned only 
with the affirmative as- 
pect. Let us first interest 
ourselves in the blessing we can most easily 
acquire. 
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© Long 


Virtue I: Have a firm foundation 


Nothing could be simpler. Place the two feet 


well apart on the ground—not daintily, as if 
to do a stately minuet, but with a feeling 
of firm decision. Feel the heels pressing 
against the ground. This is to counteract 
the tendency we all have to fall forward 
when we bend at the waist. If we were wind- 
mills, then all would be well, and our arms 
could move cheerily without aid from the 
eet, and our foundation would be firm 
enough. However, we are not able to turn 
our hips without moving the feet, so we 
must be chary of false foot movements. 
From first to last, do nothing in excess; keep 
a good base, never be foot-loose. All this is 
not so easy as it sounds. You can usually tell 
a beginner by the way he loses his balance 
at the finish of the stroke. 
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Miss Joyce Wethered, of Eng- 
land, demonstrates Cardinal 
Virtue No.1V- and several others 
too, if you care to look for them. 
Miss Wethered is here complet- 
ing the first part of her back 
swing. Her left arm is almost 
perfectly straight 
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clear that he did not understand Guy’s 
position in the expedition. No more did 
Guy understand Dungan’s. 

Then, as the days slipped by, and Guy 
went about his work with hardly a word for 
the Mackinac men or for the officers, Dun- 
gan seemed to feel less alarm. He himself 
was at his best here. His stories and songs 
were the life of a roistering crowd of coureurs 
de bois, and his shrewdness and experience 
in campaigning made him liked by his 
superiors. 

Courtemanche kept sternly silent alike 
with Guy and Dungan. His judgment went 
deeper than the shifting goodwill of the 
camp fire. 

He had listened to Dungan as to Guy, 
with apparent sympathy, and as the days 
went by neither of them could guess what he 
believed. But Courtemanche often smiled 
all to himself, somewhat as a long-fanged 
old gray wolf might smile to be forewarned 
of an ambush set for him by hungry foxes. 

“One thing is clear, my old Courte- 
manche,”’ said the colonel to himself—‘‘the 
Senecas are to come for the beaver—unless 
Dungan and the boy both lie—and I’m sure 
one of them doesn’t. Guy says Dungan 
planned the massacre for the camp at the 
foot of the Long Bend, and Dungan says 
Guy planned it for the foot of the Culbrite 
Rapids, two days farther down. Very good. 
The Long Bend comes first. Since I’ve locked 
up that most Christianized Nicanopé at 
Mackinac there is no one with me who can 


slip away and go ahead to warn the Senecas 
after I set my little trap. Very good’’—and 
his lips smacked and his jaws set savagely, 
for Colonel Courtemanche had a long score 
to settle with the Senecas. 

“Tf I, have a traitor with me,” Courte- 
manche went’ on meditating, ‘that traitor 
will surely wish to find his way to the 
Senecas after he sees me arrange my pretty 
surprise at the Long Bend. The Senecas, not 
being forewarned, will never foresee old 
Courtemanche’s ambush—and after it is set 
they can’t get away! Dungan shall know 
nothing till my trap is ready to spring. 
Now, I’ma just man; no, I will not condemn 
an old soldier like Dungan on the mere 
word of a boy. But if he were caught in the 
act! So he shall be free—oh, so free at the 
camp below the Long Bend. He shall even 
set the guards on the hill. Afterward—we 
shall see. The Senecas will not come for 
those beaver till after midnight— I shall 
lose a night’s sleep!” 

And the veteran saw clearly a mental 
map of the Long Bend, with its seven miles 
of swift current, which canoes descending 
the river always ran as they do torthis day. 
And very clearly on that lucid map did he 
see the short cut across the neck of the 
Long Bend, which voyageurs use in ascend- 
ing—one mile of hilly portage at the upper 
end, and then two miles of canoeing through 
the narrow and tortuous channel which 
traverses the yellow swamp. The mouth of 
this channel comes into the main river less 
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Virtue II: 
Keep the head still 


I doubt if I could make 
a long drive and keep a 
glass of water intact on 
my head while doing it, 
yet I know I must keep 
my head steady in one 
place to get the best 
results. It amounts to 
seeing to it that I do 
not turn my _ head 
toward the right in 
unison with the back- 
ward movement of the 
club. That would 
change the radius of 
the arc of the swing 
and hence would ren- 
der difficult the con- 
nection to be made 
with the ball on the 
downward journey. 
Neither must I be too 
anxious to see the glori- 
ous flight of my ball 
and hence look up be- 
fore I have done the 
hitting, for in making 
my eyes behave in such 
a manner I have to 
move my head up with 
them, the head and the 
eyes being like thumb and finger in their 
near relationship. And that whitch was in- 
tended to bea glorious sight might well be a 
piteous spectacle. 


Virtue III: “Slow back” with your club 
before you hit the ball 


Slow, to be sure, is only a word which in- 
volves a comparison. In 1492 it took Colum- 
bus from August until October to find these 
shores, That might have been fast traveling 
in those days, but today it is slow. So, too, 
the ‘slow back’’ has the same reservation in 
= There is no set speed for the golf swing, 

ut it is certain that the maximum speed 
should come at the end and not at the be- 
ginning. If you want the maximum speed 
out of your motorboat, you do not push 
home the gas all at once. It is done gradually. 
The way to take the club back is to begin 
with a slow motion and to increase with 
regular acceleration all along the route. 


= Women’s National Amateur Champion 


V. Seven Cardinal Virtues in Golf 


Keep the crescendo for the down-swing and 
the follow-through. In no other way can that 
musical rhythm which makes for a perfect 
swing be secured than by making use of the 
“slow back’’ virtue. 


Virtue IV: 
Keep your left 
arm straight 


The boys and girls 
of today are going 
to play better golf 
in the near tomor- 
row than did the 
boys and girls of the 
last generation, and 
all because of the 
idea of the “‘straight 
left” arm. Stretch 
the left arm out on 
the way up, keep it 
straight like the 
radius of the. arc 
that goes from its 
center to its cir- 
cumference, and do 
not crumple it up 
at the elbow on the 
backward or the 
forward path, until 
when duly done it 
must carry the club 
to rest over the left 
shoulder. More 
good things come 
from the straight- 
ness of the left arm 
than are at first 
seen. It is the best 
way to prevent over-swinging; it gives direc- 
tion to the flight of the ball; it is conducive 
to length; and it keeps the boy and girl who 
possess it in the narrow path that leads to 
success. Cultivate it until it is your very 
own. 
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Virtue V: Hit at the right time 


Long years ago, there was a king who tried 
all his life to make his subjects all think alike 
and act as one great whole. But, failing 
utterly, he abdicated his throne. He even 
found it futile to try to get the four clocks 
in his castle to keep the same time. Now, 
this body of ours is not exactly a mechanical 





Miss Frances Hadfield,a promising 
young golfer from Milwaukee, ably 
demonstrates Cardinal Virtue No. 
VI: “Hit through the ball”—in 
other words, ‘‘follow through” 
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than a mile below the camping place at the 
foot of the current of the Long Bend. 

“Tt is too simple,” grinned the silent fierce 
old soldier. ‘I have but to send a detach- 
ment through the yellow swamp to their 
rear. My faith—what a hunt! Courte- 
manche, my boy, I think I see you a general 
of brigade.” 

They traversed the French River and then 
camped two nights on the lake of the Nipis- 
sings before they struck into the winding 
channel to the east and soon were fairly on 
the Ottawa, where the last pole was laid 
aside for a paddle. Now the songs were 
stopped and the stories hushed. The fires 
burned only until the food was cooked. 
They were heading straight toward the 
waiting Senecas. 

The liberty allowed to Dungan worried 
Guy. He knew that a band of young fellows 
from Du Luth’s force had already centered 
about the sergeant, won by his hearty man- 
ner. And because Guy presumed too confi- 
dently that Courtemanche knew nothing 
about this, there was great danger ahead, not- 
withstanding the old colonel’s intended 
stratagem. 

“Nothing can kill me now, after all I have 
been through,” thought Guy. 

It was on a gentle evening that the canoes 
slid under the foliage of the south bank to 
the landing place below the current of the 
Long Bend. The secret of the colonel’s plan 
had been well kept. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


affair, and for that reason it is not easy to 
keep all its parts working in harmonious 
unity; but it is not an impossibility. Correct 
timing is perhaps the secret of the long hits 
that young boys and girls, and people of 
small stature, are able to produce. If any 
virtue is to be sought after, timing is it. 


Virtue V1: “Hit through the ball” 


Some players call it “following through,” 
others describe it by telling you to “throw 
your club head at the ball.” \t is noted often 
that many players consider their work done 
when the ball has been hit. I know well that 
whatever a player does to himself or his club 
after the ball has been struck can have no 
effect on the fate of the ball, but the hitting 
through the ball insures the 
big result that a correct 
swing and hit shall have 
been accomplished. It isin- 
dicative of the entirety of 
the affair, the idea of finish- 
ing a task that has been 
begun; and no boy or girl 
golfer will be successful 
in that game or in any 
other unless each task, 
however well begun, has 
been well and thoroughly 
concluded. 


Virtue VII 


I doubt if you could guess 
what this virtue is to be, 
for its. very obviousness 
conceals it. I am referring 
to the proper use of your 
fingers and thumbs. Near- 
est to the golf club they 
are, these little friends of 
yours. Recall the activity 
- and nimbleness of the fing- 
ersof the practiced surgeon. 
In golf they are our most 
helpful friends. They hold 
the club; they transmit 
to the club head the power 
to do, and they give that 
sense of touch which is the 
true sign of finesse; and of 
all the virtues of this game 
of golf—those ten fingers 
are pretty useful, aren’t they! 

If a young player can get his feet tohelphim 
balance; if he can keep his head from chang- 
ing the radius of his swing; if he can keep his 
left arm straight going up and coming down; 
if his skill can give him a true sense of 
timing; and if his fingers tell the right story 
—then that young player is far above the 
first rung on the ladder that leads to break- 
ing par. But there is a heap more than just 
knowing the virtues; they must be made our 
own through practice. 

We can never learn to speak Chinese by 
wishing we could. Wishing brings no results. 
We must think and wish and then act. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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TELEGRAM which had come the 
previous evening was awaiting 
Addison on his return to Yale 
from one of his occasional brief 
visits to the old farm while he 
was in college. 

“We need you again. Come at once, if 
possible,”’ the message ran. 

It was from Mr. John Bushrod of a mining 
company in New York, the man for whom 
Addison had already made three trips to 
determine the value of mines. 

Addison, in fact, found that this new voca- 
tion into which he had drifted, almost by 
chance at first, bade fair to occupy much of 
his time and attention, to the exclusion of 
school duties. He did not like to ask too 
many indulgencies, however, and in response 
to the telegram sat down to write a letter, 
saying. that it would hardly be possible 
for him to undertake another commission 
of the sort, for a time, when who should 
burst in upon him but Mr. Bushrod him- 
self. 

“TI didn’t hear from you yesterday,’ he 
said. ‘‘So I came down. The fact is we want 
you to go to Arkansas and go immediately.” 
He showed Addison a clipping from a Little 
Rock newspaper, which read: 

“There is great excitement up in the 
Ozarks. They have found what they take 
to be silver ore there by the thousand ton. 
The mountains are full of it, they say. Our 
friend Judge Hoke, who hails from that 
section, thinks there is silver enough on his 
farm to pension off all the old boys in gray 
who fought in the war. He showed us some 
‘flickers,’ and they certainly do shine like 
silver. We reckon the judge has struck it 
rich. He is making brick and is going to put 
up a smelter. In the course of a week or two 
he expects to be drawing out hot silver by 
the ladleful.”’ 

“T think that there is really something in 
these reports,’’ Mr. Bushrod said. “At any 
rate, we want you to find out.” 

Leave of absence was again conceded by 
the college authorities, and Addison set off 
next day, going first to St. Louis by way of 
Chicago,- and thence to Springfield, Mo. 
Missouri railways were then in bad condi- 
tion. He was two days in reaching Spring- 
field from St. Louis, for the train was twice 
derailed en route. 

From this battle town of the Civil War 
the only conveyance southward into Arkan- 
sas was by stage wagons of primitive con- 
struction, They were three days in reaching 
Yellville and did not pass the Buffalo River 
until a day or two afterward. Rumors of the 
new silver discovery were current at the 
taverns and. post offices along the road. 
Judge Hoke’s new smelter was the subject of 
common talk at Yellville. Addison was able 
to locate it without difficulty and finally 
reached the place, on foot, during the after- 
noon of his twelfth day out from New 
Haven; for he had decided to find that 
smelter first of all and to start his prospect- 
ing from that point. 

A lively scene, indicative of considerable 
local excitement, met his view as he came in 
sight of the place. The smelter was of the old- 
fashioned Spanish type, the chimney shaft 
being of newly burnt brick, thirty-five feet 


in height. It stood close to an abrupt ledge of | 


light-colored rock, where considerable blast- 
ing had been done. Six or eight men were at 
work, charging the furnace flue with char- 


ing soundly on the ground without 

bothering about either a browse bed 
or a mattress. But they usually pick a 
smooth spot and fortify themselves against 
dampness. It is not so much the hardness of 
the ground as it is its unevenness and damp- 
ness that makes for sleepless hours. There 
should always be under-protection between 
the body and the bare ground; a rubber 
blanket, a poncho, a canvas sheet or some- 
thing of the sort. And when arranging one’s 
blankets it should be remembered that the 
knack of keeping warm consists of having 
quite as much under one as over one. 

In order that a canoe camping trip may 
slip along smoothly without friction or real 
trouble one should plan and live by method. 
All camping equipment in addition to its 
ordinary usefulness should fit snugly and 
comfortably into a methodical packing 


Sine campers possess the gift of sleep- 


arrangement. Although there may be a fairly 
large number of individual pieces of equip- 
ment, there should be few bundles. 

This rule is especially useful for cooking 
utensils, These should be selected for their 
folding and nesting capacities. 


The Ozark Rainbow 


By C. A. 


coal and ore; and standing about were no 
fewer than forty others, neighbors and 
friends of the judge, who had gathered to 
watch the proceedings. 

Not wholly certain as to the reception he 
might meet, Addison drew near and in- 
quired for Judge Hoke. A florid, genial old 
pioneer in homespun turned to greet him. 

“Glad to see ye! 
Glad to see ye hyer!’’ 
he cried. “Ye don’t 
look jest like the 
young chaps round 
hyer. Whar mout ye 
hail from?” 

Addison intro- 
duced himself and 
disclosed the nature 
of his business. 

“Wal, wal! All the 
way from Yale Col- 
lege in the state of 
Connecticut! And 
you folks had heard 
about my new 
smelter clean over 
thar! How news do 
git round! Wal, 
young sir, I take it 
we've got somethin’ 
pooty good hyer. I 
do bleeve so. But 
tomorrow’'ll tell the 
story. We thought 
we would put fire to 
it this arternoon, But 
we won't quite get 
round to it till tomor- 
row mornin’, You 
stay right hyer with 
us. I want ye to see it. 

“We're kinder cluttered up jest now,”’ the 
judge went on. ‘‘But take your things right 
over to that long cabin ye see yender. 
Mother and the gals will put ye up as long’s 
ye want to stay with us.” 

The Hokes have since become wealthy, I 
believe; but the ‘‘long’’ cabin in which the 
family then resided was quite primitive. 
Addison judged that it was not less than 
eighty feet in length; the interior was divided 
crosswise into five or six rooms, each of 
which was entered by a door from the out- 
side. In one of these apartments all by itself 
“Mother” Hoke and the ‘“gals’’—who 
proved to be the judge’s wife and two 
daughters—made the wayfarer from the 
East as comfortable as need be. Later he 
had supper with the whole family—and 
tasted, for the first time, wild turkey and 
real hominy. Besides the daughters there 
were three sons, tall young mountaineers, 
not far from his own age. Addison still re- 
members all their names. The girls were 
called Coena and Miranda, the boys Madi- 
son, Calhoun and Jefferson, respectively. 

Neighbors continued to call till late in the 
evening, and they talked of little except 
future fortunes in silver. 

Addison soon had a look at the heaps of 





Iliustration by Harold Sichel 
“Look up!"’ Addison shouted. ‘‘What you've 
smelted is up there in the sky!” 


STEPHENS 


ore piled near the smelter. Some of it was 
brown-colored, some pink, and other chunks 
of a peculiar salmon hue; he put several bits 
in his pocket and later that night, when 
alone, lighted his blowpipe and gained an 
idea as to the fusing point. In fact, he was 
not long making up his mind as to the nature 
of the deposit. He said nothing that night, 
* ‘ however, for he pre- 
Se ~ — ferred to wait and see 
ei what would happen 
when the blast was 
fired next morning. 

The stir of the 
household waked him 
at daylight. Early, 
too, as was the hour 
people were arriving 
afoot and on horse- 
back from miles 
around. Sun-up had 
been the time set for 
firing the smelter, 
and promptly with 
the first peep of the 
great luminary they 
touched it off, amidst 
great excitement. 
Gradually the fur- 
nace shaft heated, 
and in the course of 
an hour lambent 
tongues of blue flame 
issued at the top. It 
grew hotter, till the 
whole structure 
glowed at every 
crevice with brilliant, 
dazzling incandes- 
cence. 

Apparently it was time to tap'the smelter; 
seizing an iron bar, the judge punched out 
the clay with which the vent at the base of 
the furnace had been plugged. A sheet-iron 
spout had been laid from the vent to a safe 
distance; and here the judge’s three sons, 
each with a kettle in his hands, crowded 
round to catch the molten outflow. 

The crowd gathered round closer, and 
Addison could hear them speculating on 
the possibilities of the smelting. 

One man said he had not the slightest 
doubt that today’s test would prove the 
Ozark region to be the greatest place for 
silver. mining in the whole world. Addison 
smiled to himself and closely watched the 
hole from which they expected the treasure 
to flow. 

But nothing flowed! The judge punched 
again, punched deeper into the fiery mass. 
Nothing except white-hot clinkers came out. 
—— fell, broken only by the roar of the 

ast. 

Thus far the attention of everyone had 
been directed to the.glowing orifice at the 
bottom of the shaft. Addison, however, was 
watching. the top. of it, where—now that 
air had been admitted—a most wonderful 
exhibition of iridescent flame appeared. 
For a hundred feet above the chimney top 


A Canoe Camper’s Kit 





Ordinary kitchen utensils are not as a 
rule favored with especially effective nesting 
or folding capacities. Compact nesting cook 


kits sold by camp outfitters are better. 


Three or four tin buckets of varying sizes 





The load should be kept as low in the canoe as possible 





which nest one within the other may serve 
as an inexpensive substitute for the regular 
kits. The best combination of service and 
lightness is found in the aluminum camp 
pans and kettles. An aluminum frying pan 
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the sky was spanned with blazing gases oj 
every imaginable hue and tint! The display 
confirmed his previous surmise as to the 
character of the ore. 

“Look up!”’ he shouted, and pointed 
aloft. ‘“‘There is where you want to look! 
What you've smelted is up there in the sky!" 
He could not help laughing in spite of him- 
self to see the whole crowd start back and 
stare overhead. 

“Heaven protect us!’ an old minister 
ejaculated. “If that ‘ere isn’t the beautiful- 
est rainbow I ever set eyes on!’’ 

The spectacle was in truth a gorgeous one. 
Bar in hand Judge Hoke stood and stared 
aloft. ‘What is it?” he exclaimed. “Is that 
silver—goin’ up like that?” 

“ “No, that is not silver,”” Addison said to 
1 


m. 

“Not silver! What is it then?” 

‘ “Zinc,” said Addison. “Zinc volatilizes 
in that way, when smelted, and goes off in 


“And we hain’t found silver at all then?” 
the old judge cried, quite taken aback by 
this sudden turn of events—as in fact were 
all his neighbors. 

“But you have discovered what I believe 
to be extensive deposits of zinc ore, which in 
time may prove quite as valuable to you,” 
Addison attempted to explain. 

“But zinc ain’t silver!’’ Mother Hoke ex- 
claimed disconsolately. ‘‘Zinc’s only fit to 
put under cooking stoves!’’ 

Indeed it was not easy for Addison to 
bring the judge or his neighbors to under- 
stand what possibilities for future prosperity 
lay hidden in those picturesque crags 
and ledges of zinc ore which he had 
noticed throughout the Ozarks, and which 
he now suspected to be the southward 
trend of the great beds of lead and zinc ore 
at Joplin, Missouri. 

So far as Addison knew, this was the first 
time that those deposits of zinc in Arkansas 
had been identified; deposits that were 
destined to yield thousands of tons annually 
and to be reckoned as one of the chief 
sources of zinc supply in North America. 

For a week Addison sojourned with the 
Hoke family, making daily trips through the 
Ozark valleys and locating not less than 
fifty outcrops of zinc ore, all of which bade 
fair to yield good returns. 

“Fortunes are awaiting you,”’ he said to 
the judge and his sons. ‘‘All you need to 
begin profitable mining here is a railroad.” 

“But how in tunket are we goin’ to git the 
blamed stuff down out of the sky, arter 
we've smelted it?”’ one old pioneer exclaimed. 

Addison explained the simple process by 
means of which zinc oxide may be concen- 
trated and afterwards rolled in sheets. 

But many still shook their heads despond- 
ently. They had expected to find silver— 
which could be coined into big white dollars. 
Such is ever the lure of the precious metals. 

On his return to New York Addison did 
not have much better success, for a while, 
in convincing Mr. Bushrod and his company 
that this discovery of zinc in the Ozarks 
might prove more lucrative even than silver. 
They Pesitated to embark in zinc mining, 
and, as the event has shown, lost a priceless 
opportunity for investment. 





The complete rules of Bicycle Polo are now 
ready. If you want a copy, send ten cents 
in stamps to The Editor. 


cannot be recommended. Nor can aluminum 
cups. For two people taking-a two weeks 
trip, three kettles are suggested. Additional 
items of cooking equipment which are 
especially suitable for canoe camping are a 
reflector oven and a folding grate. — 

Waterproof coverings of various kinds are 
more essential in a canoe trip than in almost 
any other kind of camping. te 7 

Most of the foods are best contained in 
small individual waterproof bags, tied at the 
mouth and labeled. These bags may be made 
from strips of muslin and then waterproofed 
with a solution of paraffin and turpentine. 
They in turn can be packed in a larger bag, 
also waterproofed. Such food and_ other 
belongings as will be needed during the day 
can be set to one side in a certain bundle, 
readily available, while all duffel which will 
not be needed until night can be stowed 
away in one or two waterproofed duffel bags 
or large packs. Some campers prefer duttel 
bags, and others, pack sacks. Both types ot 
carriers are suitable. Ff 

The manner of loading the canoe is more 
or less dependent upon the nature of the 
duffel and the condition of the water, but 
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under all conditions the craft should be 
loaded with care. Both the proper running 
of the canoe and safety are concerned. 
After a canoe has been loaded and you are in 
your paddling positions, ready to push off, it 
is sometimes a good idea gently to rock the 
boat from side to side in order to determine 
whether the load is riding as it should. Then 
is a better time to find out than during a bad 
stretch of water. 

The load should be kept as low in the 


canoe as possible; packs and duffel bags, 


should rest on their sides instead of thets. 
ends. It is advisable to arrange the packing, 
so that the heaviest articles come next to 
the floor of the craft, lighter articles such as 
tent and bedding being on top. At the same 
time a certain amount of flexibility is often- 
times desirable. For example, after paddling 
for some distance on an even keel, you may 
come to fast water and wish the canoe to 
ride a trifle bow heavy. This change of 





In this well-constructed camp you could 
be comfortablefor a month 


ballasting is accomplished by temporarily. 
moving your load slightly forward. But 
under all conditions keep it low. 

One must constantly be prepared for the 
unforseen in a canoe camping trip. The time 
to figure out the possibility of discomforting 
incidents is before one starts. Take an 
extra paddle along; paddles sometimes 
break. Another possibility is that a sharp 
submerged snag may punch a hole in the 
canoe; carry mending material with you. 
Similarly, have a compass, a first-aid kit, 
mosquito ointment, a waterproof match 
safe, a length of rope for towing, adhesive 
tape and cheesecloth. The last two articles 
are useful in various ways. 

An empty shaving-stick tin having a 
screw top serves as an excellent waterproof 
container for one’s pocket supply of matches. 
But there should also be a large waterproof 
container for the camp sup >. A folding 
candle lantern is perhaps the most satis- 
factory kind of camp light, although by no 
means should a pocket flashlight be for- 
gotten. The best candles are the short, thick 
candles of wax. 

Pure drinking water is sometimes a prob 
lem, Of course, far back in the wilderness this 
matter of water takes care of itself. But 
canoeing streams which meander through 
the haunts of man are a wholly different 
proposition. There is water all round you, 
yet almost invariably it is polluted. Hence 
the need of being equipped with a water- 
carrier of some sort and of making the most 
of your opportunity when you reach a supply 
of pure water. A stone jug is not always easy 
to pack in a canoe. Either a canvas water- 
bag or a canvas pail having a draw-string at 
its top usually proves more amenable to 
reason. When in doubt as to the purity of 
water, boil it for twenty minutes. This is the 
sure way of making it harmless. 

The more information you can gather 
about a prospective trip the better. What 
has been said will serve as a workable basis 
for the amount of equipment that may be 
necessary. A map will tell you a great deal in 
that it shows the location of settlements and 
places where food supplies can be replen- 
ished. And of course you wish to have all the 
information available concerning the nature 
of the stream, 

. Among the most valuable maps for canoe- 
ing are the government topographical maps, 
which are drawn upon such a large scale that 
great detail is indicated. As a matter of 
Convenience in travel you may find it worth 
while to cut these maps into narrow strips, 
Saving only the route of the trip. You can 
Waterproof a map and save it from wear and 
tear by backing it with canvas and shellack- 
ing it on both sides. For a Canadian trip, the 

Sst maps are the Canadian government 
maps, obtainable from the Chief Geographer 

at Ottawa, 


Chrysler “70” Coach $1395, 
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Every Lad to Follow 


f. o. b. Detroit. 


Chrysler “70” 
Prices Reduced 
$50 to *200 


Model New Price Savings 
Coach $1395 $ 50 
Roadster 1525 100 
Royal Coupe 1695 100 
Brougham 1745 120 
Sedan 1545 150 
Royal Sedan 1795 200 
Crown Sedan 1895 200 


CHRYSLER “‘60’’— Touring, $1075; Road- 
ster, $1145; Club Coupe, $1165; Coach, 
$1195; Sedan, $1295. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “80""—Phaeton, 

$2645; Roadster (wire wheels standard 

equipment, wood wheels optional), $2885; 

Coupe, two-passenger, $2985; Coupe, four- 

passenger, °$3195; Sedan, five-passenger, 

$3305; Sedan, seven-passenger, $3595; 
n-limousine, $3695. 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current 
Federal excise tax. 
’ ’ 


All models equipped with full balloon tires. 


Ask about Chrysler’s attractive time-pay- 
ment plan. More than 4: Chrysler 
dealers assure superior Chrysler service 
everywhere. 


All Chrysler models are protected against 
theft by the Fedco patented car number- 
ing system, pioneered by po po which 
cannot be counterfeited and cannot be 
altered oc removed without conclusive 
evidence of tampering. 


Now you can get the Chrysler “70” your heart 
is set on at sensationally lower prices. 


Dad will be interested to know that he can buy 
it at savings of $50 to $200. 


Yet this reduction is effected with absolutely 
no change in design, materials, equipment or 
workmanship — giving you that marvelously 
brilliant performance which captivated the 
heart of American boydom since the first Chry- 
sler flashed its way down the highways. 


Long-lived; characteristically Chrysler in 
beauty; compact for today’s traffic needs; roomy 
for easy comfort; easiest to handle on any road; 
sparkling pick-up; smooth performance at any 
and all speeds; safe—little wonder that none 
of its hundred thousand owners who have 
driven their cars thousands upon thousands 
of miles will ever willingly go back to the less 
modern type of cars. 


And now with its savings of $50 to $200 it be- 
comes beyond all doubt the best investment 
you can recommend to dad and mother in a 
motor car. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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THE Y. C. LAB 


Cinderella is Ready 


for You Now 


The picture just below shows Cinderella 
as she was, a few months ago, when Y. C. Lab 
Members at Wollaston, Mass., bought her and 
started to recondition her. The picture on the 
right shows Cinderella as you can see her any 
day now in Boston. Any boy who knows how to 
use tools, and who will work faithfully, can 
follow the work done by these Wollaston Y. C. 
Lab Members and produce an equally beauti- 
ful small roadster for himself and his family. 


INDERELLA, last winter, was the 
dilapidated 1922 Ford touring car you 
see in the picture above. She was in 

the ‘‘bone-yard” of a garage, priced at $50 
complete. The price was as high as this (!) 
because three of the tires were good, and 
the selfstarter in fair condition. Top and up- 
holstery were worn out. There are thousands 
of such aged Fords all over America. 

Problem: How can a boy enjoy the 
thousands of miles of what has been called 
“residual mileage” that are still in one of 
these old cars? How can he make a car in 
which his father, mother or sister will be 
proud to drive? 

Members of the Y. C. Lab have tackled 
this problem in earnest, and here you see the 
result. Cinderella now attracts crowds when- 
ever she stands in the streets, and.may be 
considered one of the finest small cars ever 
built outside a professional builder’s shop. 
You can see her, if you are in Boston, being 
driven on Y. C. Lab business, or on pleasure 
to such historic spots as the Wayside Inn, 
which Mr. Henry Ford has reconditioned, 





Memberships 


Cinderella, described on this page, is the 
first of the three Major Projects undertaken 
in 1926 by the boys of the Y. C. Lab, the first 
international Engineering Society organized 
by boys and men drawn together by their 
common love of science. Any boy anywhere 
may apply for Associate Membership in the 
Y.-C. Lab; he then becomes eligible for the 
Weekly, Quarterly and Annual Awards of the 
Society, is given certificate and insignia, and 
may ask any question concerning mechanics, 
engineering or science for a reply, free of 
charge, by mail: The Councilors of the Y.C. Lab 
include members of the faculty of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The second 
Major Project for 1926, a sailing skiff specially 
designed for Y. C. Lab boys by John G. Alden, 
naval architect, will be published on this page 
soon. The coupon below will enable any boy 
of 19 or less to apply for Associate Membership, 
and thus qualify himself for the scientific and 
financial advantages of the Y. C. Lab. 


The Director, Y. C. Lab 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Iam a boy........years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. Send 
me full particulars and an application blank on 
which I may submit my name for Associate 
Membership in the Y. C. Lab. 
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THE 


Cinderella, on 
December 31, 
1925, when 
Members Saw- 
yer and O'Con- 
nell started to 
recondition this 
old Ford 


and to other places of interest. You can pic- 
ture for yourself the pleasure this car gives 
the Y. C. Lab Members at Wollaston. 

Almost everyone who sees Cinderella 
stops to ask where he can buy a car like her. 
And the answer is—he can’t buy one; he will 
have to make one, just as Cinderella herself 
was made at Wollaston. But the Members 
there have taken photographs of every de- 
tail of the work, and —" written, with 
Mr. Harry Irving Shumway, the Y. C. Lab. 
Councilor who directed this work, an in- 
struction manual (Y. C. Lab Bulletin No. 2) 
which is issued at cost to all Y. C. Lab 
Associates, Members, and Applicants. 

In previous issues of The Youth’s Com- 
panion, Mr. Shumway has told how the 
Members junked the old body, saved the 
windshield for some future project, lowered 
the frame and lengthened the wheel base five 
inches, built a new radiator shell and disks 
for the wheels, and constructed the thin, 
sheet-steel body. These things sound diffi- 
cult. And so they were, doing them the first 
time, and from designs.in much better taste 
and more complex in execution than are 
usually applied to a small roadster body 
of this kind. But now that the Y. C. Lab 
Members at Wollaston have shown the way 
any equally competent boy can follow their 
lead, checking progress day by day against 
the photographs in the manual. 

Furthermore, if a boy knows how to secure 
the help of a good mechanic or machinist or 
blacksmith, he will find that the work will go 
even more quickly and pleasantly. Boys who 
merely hang around shops where men are at 
work are never popular in those shops. But 
boys who make themselves useful are popu- 
lar, because no man is more cordial and 
helpful to young learners than the average 
skilled mechanic in the United States. 

Take, for example, the splendid codpera- 
tion given to the Y. C. Lab Wollaston Mem- 
bers by the managers and engineers of 
the Everett plant of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, manufacturers of 
Duco. When Cinderella was ready, Mr. C. 
W. Clark and Mr. B. H. Ring invited the 
Members to bring her to their factory and 
learn there exactly how Duco should be 
applied. And the skilled workmen of the 
Du Pont Company helped most heartily in 
this work. Every detail of it is shown in the 
photographs in the bulletin. 

Cinderella is finished in light cream Duco. 
The disk wheels are in dark blue to match 
the special Spanish-leather upholstery on the 
seat and instrument board. Headlights, 
steering wheel, etc., were picked up at 
nominal prices by careful shopping; every 
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Cinderella, on April 27, 1926, photographed by Cou 
Member Sawyer in the passenger’s seat, Member Call driving 
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dime of expense was carefully calculated, as 
you will find from the bill of costs in the 
manual. The radiator shell, which is _pol- 
ished, follows Mercedes lines; the body ends 
in a torpedo shape to lessen air resistance, 
but can be made differently to accommodate 
a ‘‘toy tonneau,” or luggage compartment. 
The Y. C. Lab Member can thus make his 
car individual and take it out of the ready- 
built-body class. 

Cinderella has been thoroughly road- 
tested, and has performed splendidly. 
Speed, with no change in gear ratio, has been 
recorded at 49 m. p. h., but no attempt at 
dangerous high-speed driving has, or will, 

made. Following a 65-mile trip to New- 
port, R. I., Y. C. Lab Councilor Edward H. 
Blakely made valuable mechanical improve- 
ments in consultation with the members of 
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Shumway on Jamaica Parkway, Boston. 
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the St. George’s School Engineering Society, 
which he directs. These have been incor- 
porated in the manual. To secure it, use the 
special coupon below. (Note: To all persons 
ineligible for membership, or who have not 
applied, the price is $1.00, postpaid.) 





Special Coupon. 


The Director, Y. C. Lab 

8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

I am a Member, Associate or Applicant of the 
Y. C. Lab. Send me for the inclosed 45 cents 
(cost price) Y. C. Lab Bulletin No. 2, contain- 
ing full instructions for building Cinderella. 
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After so many pictures in work clothes, here are the builders of Cinderella ready for a Saturday 
afternoon drive—Councilor Shumway, Members O’ Connell, Sawyer and Nelson 





Cinderella leaving the hospitable Du Pont w 





orks at Everett, Mass., where the Members 


learned the interesting art of applying Duco finish, either by brush or air spray 
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Jiramy McHughs not 
So dense 

When he picks out hig gum 
he has sense / 


He says with a grin 
| As he wipes off his chin. 
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“Gimme Black Jack - that 
flavors zmmense |" 


a Lot It Bring 
| New Summel 


you tour—fish—swim—camp? 
puts freshjoy in every sport—instantly makes 
a fast, reliable launch out of any rowboat 
on any lake or stream. 

The All-Use Motor! 

Meets Every Need! The Super Elto combines 
bountiful power (generous 4 H. P.) 
speed, compact portability and light weight. 
Starts instantly on the quarter turn flip of the 
flywheel, Provides motor and boat control 


HE Elto not only brings you the splendid 
new sport of outboard motor boating— 
racing, cruising, exploring—but it multi- 
pliesthe pleasures of your favorite recreation. 


An Elto 


flashing 


from any part ofthe boat. Famous propello- 


Pump. 


g—gives detailed 


new 
understanding of outboard motor construc- 
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POCKESCOPE 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE 


tion and value. Beautifully illustrated, in- 
tensely interesting. Write for it today. 
ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 
Ole Evinrude, President 
Dept. 14 Mfr’s. Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
“Starts on @ quarter turn* 


per €0f C2 


Practical 6-power telescope 


. Fits 
the vest pocket. Complete with case, 


$2.00. At dealer or direct, postpaid. Money back guarantes 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 


197 Hudson Avenue 


Rochester, N. Y,. 
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The Boys Who Made Radio 
4 — David Sarnoff 


By EARL REEVES 











IRRITATING RASHES 


For quick, lasting relief from 





itching and burning, doctors prescriba 


Resinol 





predicts: 


lating a whole row of dials. 


the far corners of the earth. 





David Sarnoff, whose amazing. life story is told on this page, was asked to tell 
Youth's Companion readers something about the future of radio. This is what he 


1. Sets that will operate without batteries, taking their power from a light plug. 
2. Perfection of tuning and selectivity. 
3. Easier tuning, by simpler adjustments, avoiding the necessity for manipu- 


4. All future sets will operate without aérials. 


5. Radio sets will grow smaller and smaller, instead of larger. Vest pocket sets 
are a possibility, though they would have short range. 


6. And—not this month or this year, but soon—we shall see by radio, even to 








years old and had 
traveled three 
thousand miles across 
an ocean, packed with 
hundreds of others in 
the dark interior of a 
ship; and if you and 
your mother and two 
smaller brothers had 
been met at the pier 
by a father you 
could scarcely remem- 
ber; and if you had 
been taken to a new 
“home” consisting of 
two tiny rooms in a 
shabby brick building; 
and if you had then 
learned that your 
father was too sick to 
work and that you 
would have to make a 
living for five in a 
huge city whose lan- 
guage you did not 
speak—what would 
you do? 

I am afraid I should 
have been licked. 

David Sarnoff 
wasn’t. 

He came from a 
land where there was 
no hope. In the lonely, 
barren village of 
Uzlian, in Minsk, 
Russia, he had been 
born in 1891 and there 
reared on a diet of 
black bread and cab- 
bage. There was no escape from this lonely 
life except to America. 

Sarnoff’s first job was that of delivering 
papers for a Polish newspaper. He wanted to 
study English. He soon discovered there 
would be no trouble about that: when fall 
came the new government under which he 
lived would make him study. At twelve, 
when he had learned to speak English 
fluently—and knew his New York too—he 
made his first big upward step in the world. 
A: bit here and a bit there, he borrowed 
$200,—a great deal of money for a boy of 
that age and in that place where so many 
were so poor,—and with this money he 
bought a news stand. At fifteen he finished 
public school. Going on with electrical en- 
gineering was out of the question then. 

The newspaper stand wasn’t much of a 
job—it had no future. One day he put on his 
best suit and went to hunt a job that might 
lead somewhere. He sold newspapers, and 
so he turned to a newspaper building. In 
the building was a telegraph and cable 
office. 

“IT was fascinated by it,” he told me. 
“There on the table were clattering tele- 
graph instruments, and here was the mana- 
ger of the office offering me five dollars a 
week to be an office boy. Five dollars a week 
was not much, but I took the job.” 

A few months later Sarnoff shifted to the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company, and 
in the following year he was a junior opera- 
tor. At seventeen he was wireless operator 
at the Siasconset station, on Nantucket 
Island. That was an achievement, and a 
remarkable one, for a boy who had stepped 
off an immigrant ship eight years earlier: 
During three years he served in the field, at 
isolated stations and on shipboard. He made 
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a trip into the Arctic on a seal fisher. At that 





David Sarnoff, whose photograph you 

see above, sends this message through 

The Youth's Companion to the boys 
of America: 


“You are living in a wonderful age 
and in the land of opportunity. The 
great technical and commercial de- 
velopments of the past decade will be 
greatly eclipsed during the coming ten 
years. Equip yourselves physically and 
mentally so that you can be a part of 
and a factor in this promising future.” 


(Signed) Davip SARNOFF 


early age he had an 
intensity of purpose 
that had Pew 5 ap an 
instructor and in- 
spector of wireless op- 
erators by 1912. 

And then the great 
“unsinkable”’ Titanic, 
newest pride of the 
Atlantic, raced for a 
record on her maiden 
voyage, struck an ice- 
berg and sank. While 
the world held it’s 
breath, after the first 
rumors spread, it was 
Sarnoff, sitting at his 
instrument in New 
York, who caught and 
recorded the message 
from the liner which 
brought the first con- 
firmation and_ clear 
account of the catas- 
trophe. Congress was 
aroused by the dis- 
aster and _ decreed 
that every American 
ship carrying fifty or 
more passengers must 
be equipped with wire- 
less. It was a big task. 
Sarnoff, at twenty- 
two, was made assist- 
ant chief engineer of 
the Marconi Company 
and given the job of 
superintending instal- 
lations. 

When he had be- 
come chief engineer 
for his company he deliberately shifted to 
the business side. He was secretary of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers and a world 
figure in Radio, but, he said, 

“I decided that the way to get ahead 
was not by just knowing your one job well, 
but by knowing all sides of the business.” 
That decision brought him his big success. 
The Radio Corporation of America absorbed 
the Marconi Company, and, although Sar- 
noff was very young, he was made com- 
mercial manager of the bigger corporation. 

One day an almost audible gasp went up 
in the business district of New York. A mere 
lad of thirty years had been made general 
manager of one of the greatest corporations 
of the country. His appointment was in- 
evitable: he knew more about the business 
than anyone else. He could talk science to 
the research men, contracts to the legal 
department, sales with the sales manager, 
bookkeeping with the accounting division, 
advertising with the advertising experts— 
and always with a full understanding of each 
division. Sarnoff is vice-president as well as 
general manager now; and his chief, the 
president of the Radio Corporation, is 
Gen. James G. Harbord, who taught teleg- 
raphy in his youth, and who was Chief of 
Staff to General Pershing during the war. 

Mr. Sarnoff lives now in Chester Hill Park, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., where there are trees 
and flowers; and he has two sturdy sons of 
five and eight who will not have to eat black 
bread and cabbage soup. 

Isn’t it an amazing story of America? 
These things could not happen elsewhere. 


Next in the series of The Boys Who Made 
Radio is Mr. Atwater Kent, whose factory turns 
out a radio set, or a loud speaker, complete, every 
two seconds. 














HEF is IT among screw 
drivers. Ever see one in 
action? It’s the most fasci- 
nating tool to watch—or to 
use; and its usefulness is 
unending. 

As a Millers Falls tool, of 
course it’s athoroughly good 
one. Barring shipwreck or 1 
loss in a blizzard your 
Millers Falls spiral ratchet 
screw driver will last as long 
as you will. No. 61 is the 
all-round size iNustrated. 








You can assure Dad that he is 
safe in buying any Millers Falls 
tool, for they | om to live up toa 
60 year reputation. The hardware 
man who has Millers Falls tools 
can show you a mighty interesting 
group of carpenter’s tools, auto- 
mobile tools, and hack saws. Or ~ 
you write to us, mentioning 
Youth’s Companion, we will gladly 
send our lete, small log. 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 
Millers Falls, Mass. 
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“O_tp Town CANogs” are ideal for every camping or 
fishing trip. Remarkably light in weight — easy to 
handle. 

“Old Town Canoes" are low in price too. $64 
up. From dealer or factory. 

The 1926 catalog shows all models in full colors. 
Send for your free copy today. Otp Town CAaNoE 
Co., 1655 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 








Learn to Drum? 
2 Free Lessons! 


With every Ludwig Trap Drum 
outfit we furnish big, free instruc- 
tion course. These easy 
lessons enable you to play 
in a short time. 

Go to any music dealer 
or write us direct for 

8. 

Ludwig & Ludwig 


1611 N.Lincoin St..Chicago. I- 
























RANGER DELIVERED FREE 


on approval and 30 days’ trial, express pre- 

j Many styles. Bicycles = up. Easy 

and Factory-to-Rider prices.” nace 

MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. C-50 


“CHICAGO 
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3 ou Say you have a government of 
workers in Russia. Better go first to 
the United States and learn what the 


word ‘work’ means.’—The Russian singer 
Chaliapin to the Bolshevik leader Krassin. 


THE FAscist GOVERNMENT of Italy has un- 
dertaken to prevent begging on the ctreet 
and has succeeded to an astonishing degree. 
It has also begun an active campaign 
against the sale of improper and immoral 
books and papers. 


Two Parisians who felt that their injured 
honor required them to fight a duel sur- 
prised their friends by agreeing on four- 
ounce boxing gloves as the weapons. How 
that would have shocked the ruffling gal- 
lants of the eighteenth century, who thought 
boxing only fit for stable boys, and a sword 


my 


the only fit weapon for a ‘‘gentleman’”’! 


Not Even ALPINE HEIGHTS can stay the 
march of progress. A company has been 
organized to furnish a special airplane serv- 
ice to mountain-climbers in danger or 
distress in the Bavarian and Tyrolese Alps. 
Small planes, able to land on very limited 
level spaces, will carry food and other neces- 
saries, which will be dropped from small 
balloons to those in need of help. So pass the 
dogs of noble lineage who set out on their 
errands of mercy and by their unerring in- 
stinct pawed the mantle of snow from the 
dying traveler; and in their place come these 
new hounds of Heaven—a sort of airdale 
and sky-terrier where once roamed the St. 
Bernard. 


COMMENCEMENT 


OMMENCEMENT, for those whom it 
most intimately concerns, is at once 
the happiest and the most. heart- 

breaking event of the year. It is the cul- 
mination not only of four years of college life 
but in a larger sense of the whole educa- 
tional career. It is a long-sought goal 
attained. Friends are on hand to congratu- 
late you. Father and mother are there, 
proud in a way that you will never appre- 
ciate until you stand in their places and a son 
stands in yours. There is music and laughter 
and gay color. Pretty girls invade the yard 
and find their way into the dingy rooms of 
the old buildings. There are spreads under 
the trees. Surely a time overflowing with 
happiness! 

Ah, yes; but, although we call it ‘‘com- 
mencement,” we know that it is not the 
beginning but the end of something. Four of 
the happiest years of life have now drawn to 
a close. Your little bark, which hitherto has 
ridden only the sheltered waters of the bay, 
is now to push out beyond the headlands, 
and alone. The well-tried and well-beloved 
classmates, whose very nicknames warm 
the heart, are to go their various ways, none 
of which may be your way. You will come 
together again at intervals in class reunions, 
but something will be gone. There is only 
one commencement for any of us. 

We do well here in America to foster all 
our old college customs and traditions. Who 
that ever got any real good from a college 
course has not felt a catch in his throat as in 
after years he has stood, an alumnus, and 
watched the procession of the seniors as they 
cheer one after another of the old buildings, 
or sing the ivy ode, or plant the class tree, or 
do any one of those other special things that 
link the past with the present for the on- 
looker! 

Most boys think, when they plan to go to 
college, that the value of the course is what 
they will learn from books and lectures, but 
as they look back from the experience and 
wisdom of later years they see that it was 
not in their books or the classrooms that 
they found the best of college life, but in the 
close and kindly relations with their fellows, 
and in the lessons that they learned one 





from another. It is there and then that the ' 


seeds of sentiment are sown, and no plant has 
blossoms that are sweeter or more lasting. 


DEMOCRACY AND 
SOCIALISM 


TATE Socialism is to havea very thorough 
trying-out in Italy, if Benito Mussolini 


lives, just as Communism is having its | 


test in Russia. The dictator has proclaimed 
his new political and industrial code at 
Rome. ‘‘The democratic liberal State has 
been destroyed,”’ he declares. ‘In its place 
rises the Fascist State.” 

When Mussolini became chief of the Ital- 
ian government and began by sternly sup- 
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Keystone 


Next Saturday—June 26- -this striking statue, the work of Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney 
of New York, will be unveiled in the harbor of Sainte Nazaire, France. The statue com- 
memorates the aid given by America to France in the Great War and may be called ‘‘ The 
Modern Crusader.’ Sainte Nazaireis a portwhere thousands of American troops were landed 
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sonal liberty, and, if they are so under the 
capable direction of Mussolini, whether 
they will be so under less able successors, 
Here in the United States we still believe 
that democracy is a more flexible and 
satisfactory agency of government, and that 
individual liberty is worth preserving against 
the deadening influence of bureaucratic 
power. But we shall watch with very deep 
interest the working of a contrary principle 
in Italy; for it is the Socialism of Mussolini, 
and not the Communism of Lenine, that 
threatens the future of democracy. 





Automoviles on Credit 





It is said on good authority that more than 
three billion dollars’ worth of automobiles 
were sold last year on the deferred-payment 
am One billion dollars was paid in cash 

y the purchasers, and two billion dollars’ 
worth of credit was extended by the selling 
agents, About three quarters of all automo- 
biles are sold on the deferred-payment plan. 
So far losses have been very small, though 
some financial observers see danger in the 
tendency to accept smaller and smaller cash 
payments and to extend the period of credit 
to a longer time than a year. 


The Roman Galleys of Lake Nemi 





FIVE ROUNDS UP 


By George A. Miller, Methodist Episcopal Bishop of Mexico 


FTY years ago the first big thing 
. happened to me from outside the 

family. It was The Youth’s Companion, 
a present on my eighth birthday. Since then 
I have missed few numbers. The paper was a 
great influence in pushing back the horizons 
of a boy’s life. The smashing sea serials 
almost ran me away from home. And the 
railroad stories! I read them yet, every one, 
and am still a secret hero of the cab and 
throttle. The tales of the youngsters who 
started out on their own and made good 
gave me the first idea that poverty was no 
handicap to a fellow who means business. 
The Companion set me on the first round of 
my ladder of life. 

I was about fourteen when I came one 
day upon the second round of my ladder. 
Father and I were working together in the 
field. I was bewailing my luck in being the 
oldest boy and having to work while the 
younger children were in district school. 

Father stopped his work, looked at me 
and said: ‘Some boys begin with more 
ability and some less. The big thing is what 
you do with what you have. First-class 
ability, neglected, becomes second grade or 
lower. Second-rate ability, if you give it 
every possible cultivation, will become 
pretty nearly first-class, in time.’’ Simply 
expressed, the idea stuck and took root. The 
homely saying became a life motto. 

Five years of farm work, with an evenings- 
and-rainy-day schedule of study, followed 
before I finally got away to college. One 
Easter vacation I came upon the third round 
of my ladder. Half a dozen young men were 
out on a speaking campaign. The audiences 


were amazingly patient. One night I tried 
to imitate the mannerisms of an older man 
and told a borrowed story. The next morning 
the leader of the team took me aside. “Be 
yourself, Miller, be yourself,” he urged. 
“Every sort of imitation is cheap and flat. 
Give them your own best. No matter how 
poor it may be, it will be yours, and that is 
all you will ever have to give.” I have since 
come to see the enormous value of his advice. 

A couple of years later a big gymnasium 
director put me on the fourth round of my 
ladder. Some one was lamenting the lack of 
a long and highly specialized school prep- 
aration for a certain job. ‘Oh, pshaw,” he 
drawled. ‘‘There are men who go to school 
till they forget how to put anything over. 
When you get hold of a good idea, just go 
to it—that’s all.’”’ Again I took several 
years to find out how very valuable was the 
advice of the big athlete. 

And now for the fifth round. In my senior 
year I overheard a professor speaking of 
some teacher who had resigned a position 
for another at less pay. ‘‘He did well,’ de- 
clared my friend. “It doesn’t matter where 
you now are; look for the big things ahead. 
It’s always good policy to step down—into 
the main road.’’ Several times have I proved 
that, to the surprise of the myopic. 

On these five rounds I have climbed to 
whatever I have done with my life. And I 
have learned that what I once heard a cheer- 
ful timber cruiser from Java say, is true: 
“For a man who has his feet under him and 
some hold on the things that count it’s a 
good world, if you make the most of what- 
ever ability you happen to have.’ 





pressing the attempts of the Italian ‘‘prole- 
tariat’’ to seize the control of industry, it 


: was the fashion to assume that Mussolini 


the veteran Socialist had become Mussolini 
the reactionary. But he had become nothing 
of the kind. He is still a Socialist,—not a 
Communist, which is a very different thing, 
—and he is using his almost sovereign power 
to put his Socialist principles into effect. 
He does not—as yet—substitute State 
ownership for private ownership, but he puts 
both employer and workman under rigid 
control by the State. Everyone—merchants, 
manufacturers, craftsmen, laborers, doctors, 
lawyers, tradesmen, teachers—must belong 


, to the national association that includes all 


those who follow his particular occupation. 
All associations are under the continual over- 
sight and regulation of the Minister of Cor- 
porations. Wage agreements and similar 
contracts are to be supervised by the same 


department, which can order their modifica- 
tion or repeal at its will. Nostrikes or lockouts 
will be permitted. Every industrial. dispute 
must be submitted to the decision of special 
courts that will be established. The employer 
no longer has the liberty of paying the wages 
he thinks he can afford, or of closing his 
factory. The worker no longer has the choice 
of working or not working for the wages 
offered. Both must do as they are told by the 
Minister of Corporations. 

Under this code, so long as it is adminis- 
tered by a strong and patriotic man, like 
Mussolini, Italy ought to become an ex- 
tremely efficient economic machine. Theo- 
retically and as a mechanical device of 
politics, Socialism is far more perfect than 
democracy. But human nature does not often 
respond smoothly to pure theory. It remains 
to be seen whether the Italians will be sub- 
missive to so drastic a limitation of their per- 





It has long been known that two imperial 
pleasure-galleys, built by the Emperor 
Caligula, lie at the bottom of Lake Nemi 
smeng the Apennines, southeast of Rome. 
The idea of raising these galleys, in the hope 
of recovering a wealth of antique sculpture 
and jewelry, has long plagued the minds of 
the Italians. Leonardo da Vinci worked on 
the problem four hundred years ago, but the 
water of the lake is so deep that no plan for 
raising the galleys has appeared practicable. 
Now Mussolini has ordered that the thing 
must be done, and it is believed that he will 
authorize the digging of a tunnel in the side 
of the extinct volcano the crater of which 
Lake Nemi occupies. That would empty the 
lake and expose the galleys at once. 


The Franc Slides Downward 








The French franc, which is nominally 
worth nineteen cents, is now worth con- 
siderably less than three cents in the foreign- 
exchange market. There is a great deal of 
uneasiness in France, and a good deal of 
mystification too, for it was assumed that 
with the. balancing of the national budget 
and the funding of the French debt to Great 
Britain and the United States the franc 
would regain some of its value. Bankers say 
that the trouble is caused by the French 
people themselves, who are putting their 
money into foreign banks and foreign securi- 
ties, from a complete loss of confidence in the 
national financial situation and the fear 
that France will have to go through some 
such drastic reorganization of its currency as 
Germany passed through a few years ago. 
The situation gives rise to political restless- 
ness and renewed agitation on the part of 
Fascists, Monarchists and Communists; and 
there is some reason to fear that it will cause 
the French Chamber to reject the debt 
agreement made with the United States. 


The President and Prohibition 


An executive order issued by President 
Coolidge, authorizing the addition of state, 
county and municipal police officers to the 
Federal forces engaged in enforcing the 
Volstead Act, has stirred up a great deal of 
excited discussion. The order was attacked 
in some quarters as extending the Federal 
power over purely state agencies and as in- 
fringing on the right of the states to main- 
tain their own local police forces without any 
interference or control from Washington, 
and several governors pointed out that the 
constitutions of their states forbade the 
officers of the state to receive pay or accept 
responsibility at the hands of the Federal 
government. Secretary Mellon explained 
that local police would be enlisted as prohi- 
bition agents only at the request of the state 
authorities, and with the full consent of the 
officers involved. The Attorney-General has 
given his opinion that the order is constitu- 
tional under the clause of the Eighteenth 
Amendment giving the states and the Fed- 
eral government “concurrent” power to 
enforce the prohibitory law. 
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FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of far-away countries depicting 
wonderful th ey ee Included are ium (Satan 
with pitchfork) ; —— ; ie 
Chile (battle scene); Eqvrt xk and py ramiee i 4 
slavia (nude slave brea ing pain): Newfoundland (wild 
caribou); M: (teroc! sous tiger) ; ‘Trinidad (Goddess of 
Victory) ; Tunis (fighti others. To eperesss 
applicants enclosing 5c t this} t packet will Lat Pike’s 
Stamp Co., 21 rtant: If you 


act right now, we will also include free a pos ates oy stamp, 
perforation gauge, and a small packsge of hinges, 
stamps to applicants for 


FREE Universal Approvals. Post- 


Badger Stamp Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


erie se flying horses) ; 





100 ALL DIFFERENT 


age 2c. 





40 CZECHO ey lag = oy FREE — 40 Different pic- 
turesque stam vane Soa his country including Hradschin 
Castle set, 1920 ys he 1925 President, etc. This 
splendid packet will d to all for our 
famous Hampshire Approval selections enclosing 3c 
stamps to cover cost of postage. not remit in coin. 
Lightbown’s, 37 and 39 Oaborne Road, Southsea, England. 








500 ALL DIFFERENT ONLY 25c 


many unused from British, French, Italian and Portuguese 
Colonies, Chile, | nee Guatemala, Persia, Siam, etc., to 
all approval applicants. Bargain lists free. 

VICTORIA STAMP CO., LONDON, CANADA 





150Stamps from U. S. British Colonies 
to gooseve’ applicants who ask for 


FREE! 





id Foreign Booklets. Reliance 
Stamp Co., hin, sy 
STAMPS, coins, curios, photographs; buy, sell and ex- 


change all over the world. Write to interesting people 
everywhere. Build u BR: your collection. For particulars ask 
us. Hobby Shop, P. Box_1913, Jacksonville, Fla. 





2% VARIETIES Cuba 10c. 
Chambers Stamp Co. 
111 W. Nassau St., New York City 


Price list free, 





California gold, $14 size 27c. $% sizeS3c. 100,000 German 
Marks & Catalo logue 10c. Stamp packets, I handle only the 
best, send for prices. N. Shultz, Colo. Springs, Colo. 





FREE A set of White Russia to all who ask for a selec- 
tion of my Ic, 2c, and 3c stamps on approval 
Frank H. Ewinc, 2096 E. 89 St., Giev eland, O. 





PACKETS — 12 diff. Pplosting 30c., 20 New Zealand 10c., 
12 Belgian Congo 30c., eS Guiana 40c., 25 West Indies 
2c. Many others. A.C. GLAS, Haw ksbury, Ont. 





FRENCH COLONIALS FREE — African Jungles, Tigers, 
Native Chiefs with Big Catalogue and Stamp Lists all free 
for 2c postage. Empire Stamp Co., Toronto, Canada. 





STAMPS 2 U*MiainiSTAMPCO.. Toledo, 0: 





First Stamp Issued — Great Britain, 1840 — 1d. black, 
$1.25, H, A. Green, 318 Park Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 





101_Diff. Peachy Postage Stamps. Postage 2c. 
FREE A.C. Johnson, 196 Forest Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 





STAMPS. 105 China, E 


tc., 2c. Album (500 pic- 
tures) 3c. A, BULLAR 


3 co., Sta. A8, Boston 





diff. unused stamps 5c. rted ai vals 50% 
20 H, Otte, Wayland Ave., a dence, 6 ah 





FREE 


12 scarce Azerbaijan to approval applicants. 
Penna Stamp Co., Manor, Pa. 
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Stamps te Stick 





How to Separate Stamps 
from Paper 


C= of the problems which 

the _ beginner - philatelist 
finds to be vexing has to do with 
the removing of stamps from 
the paper to which they are 
attached. Doing the removing » 
in a proper way is important, [hig 
because a stamp depreciates in A: 
its philatelic value if it becomes 
torn at the edges or thinned on 
the back. 

The popuar method is to 
fill a dish with lukewarm water 
and place the stamp, always 
face upward, on the surface. 
Leave it there for a brief time, and presently 
the paper to which it is attached will yield 
readily, and the stamp may be slipped off 
without being damaged. To dry the stamp, 
place it face downward on a piece of clean 
white blotting paper. 

That method of soaking stamps is a rule 
which, like many other rules, has its excep- 
tions. In other words, it is certain that there 
are some stamps which, because of the inks 
used, are bound to “run’’ when the soaking 
process of removal is 
used. Purple and violet 
and lilac stamps are apt 
to ‘“‘run,’”’ as are stamps 
which are surcharged or 
postmarked in inks of 
those colors. As the col- 
lector’s knowledge of his 


hobby increases, how- 
ever, he finds himself 
almost able to ‘‘sense”’ 


which stamps should not 
be soaked—especially 
after he has had long 
experience with this 
process of soaking. 

By careful manipulation of the fingers it is 
usually possible to remove paper from a 
stamp without tearing the stamp. Hold the 
stamp firmly between the thumb and the 
first and second fingers of the left hand, with 
the thumb covering virtually the entire 
face of the stamp. Use the thumb-nail and 
the first finger of the right hand for getting a 
grip on the paper attached to the stamp. 
Always pull the paper away from the stamp 
—never try to pull the stamp away from the 
paper itself. Repeated experience on com- 
mon stamps will soon make the careful 
philatelist an adept at this method of remov- 
ing paper from stamp. 


Specialize! 


From the viewpoint of the 
philatelist who finds the hobby 
fascinating because it brings 
really worth- while knowledge 
along with the joy of collecting, 
the commemorative stamp pre- 
sents perhaps the finest example 
of how it is possible to derive such 
knowledge. 

Behind the comniemorative 
adhesive is a special story. The 
tale the stamp tells may be based 
on history, on an invention, on a 
declaration of independence, on the holding 
of a national or an international congress or 
exhibition, on a military revolution, on a 
patriot’s career, on a religious event, or on 
any one of a large number of varied activities 
of past or present days. 

Thus it is not surprising that the serious- 
minded philatelist—confronted with the 
task of assembling stamp varieties which 
now exceed 1500 annually—should decide 
to specialize in commemoratives, or perhaps 
in airmail stamps, or in some other one 
branch in which he finds he is particularly 
interested, such as the stamps of the British 
colonies, or the French colonies, or in the 
adhesives of our own country. 

Commemoratives are appearing at an 
amazing rate. During the seven years from 
1919 to 1925 inclusive more than 1400 varie- 
ties were issued. During 1925 alone—the 
record year for this class of stamps—434 
varieties appeared. Virtually the story of 
the world’s progress in many lines of en- 
deavor could be learned by studying the 
1400 commemoratives of the seven-year 
period. 

The foregoing comment is timely because 


new 





already in 1926 more than a dozen countries 


Brew ae ny ett 





Commemorating the 

first President of the 

Argentine Republic: 

this 5-centavo stamp 
is rose-colored 


saat tial Boel tees 





This is one of Italy's airmail 

stamps. The figure represents an 

idealized head of the present King, 
Victor Emmanuel III 





An interesting 


rose-colored 
German airmail 
stamp 


have already issued commemo- 
ratives or have promised them 
during the coming few months. 
If you will read something of 
the backgrounds, as here very 
briefly set down, you will under- 
stand why the commemorative 
is an se gematitts piece of postal 
pape 

Farnlen, first, to Washington, 
we know that two special 
stamps were issued there re- 
cently. The first, 2 cents, red, 
commemorates the anniversary 
of American independence. The 
second, 5 cents, blue, commemo- 
rates the unveiling, at Wash- 
ington, of the memorial erected 
in honor of John Ericsson, inventor and 
builder of the ‘“‘Monitor.” The 2-cent, hori- 
zontally rectangular in shape, was issued i in 
connection with the holding of the sesqui- 
centennial exposition in Philadelphia this 
year, and the central design is the famous 
Liberty Bell. “Sesquicentennial Exposition” 
is inscribed on the stamp, together with the 
dates 1776 and 1926. The 5-cent, an upright 
rectangle, appeared at the time when the 
Crown Princess of Sweden unveiled the Eric- 
sson monument. The de- 
sign is a picture of the 
statue, which stands on 
a panel (in the stamp 
design) inscribed “John 
Ericsson Memorial.’ 

In Afghanistan the 
eighth anniversary of 
independence was signal- 
ized by the appearance 
of stamps with what is 
apparently the country’s 
coat-of-arms as the 


design. 
In Argentina a 5-cen- 
tavo, rose, carries a 


portrait of the republic’s first President, 
Rivadavia, the dates 1826 and 1926, and 
the inscription “Primer Presidente’"—com- 
memorating the election of Argentina’s first 
ruler after the country became a republic. 
And in July Argentina will commemorate 
the establishing of its first postal service, a 
century ago, by the same Rivadavia; special 
stamps will bear his likeness and a portrait 
of San Martin, Argentina’s national hero, 
and views of Buenos Aires post offices of 
1826 and 1926. 

Denmark has issued stamps commemorat- 
ing the passing of seventy-five years since 
her first postal emission. Of the 
newcomers, the 10-ére, dull green, 
is in the design of the 2-rigsbank- 
skillings stamp which appeared 
in 1851; while the 20-ére, dark 
red, and the 30-dre, dark blue, are 
in the design of the 4-rigsbank- 
skillings of 1851. All three carry 
the dates 1851 and 1926. 

Greece recently celebrated the 
centenary of the liberation of the 
country, now a republic, from 
the Turkish yoke. Comsaninnte- 
tives with significant designs are 
being issued. 

Airmail stamps continue to 
appear, newcomers emanating 
from Germany, Egypt and Uruguay in 
recent months. A bird ascending from a 
rock is the uniform design of the German 
set, which comprises values and colors of 
5 pfennigs, green, 10 pfennigs, rose, 20 
pfennigs, ultramarine, 50 pfennigs, orange, 
1 mark, rose and black, 2 marks, pale blue 
and black, and 3 marks, olive-green and 
black. Egypt’s product is a single denomina- 
tion, 27 milliémes, purple, with an airplane 
as the design. A bird with wings outspread 
is the common design of Uruguay’s trio— 
6 cents, dark blue, 10 cents, vermilion, and 
20 cents, blue green. 

San Marino is honoring “‘the Father of his 
Country’’—Antonio Onofri—with commem- 
orative stamps in values of 10, 20, 45 and 60 
centesimi and 1 lira and 2 lire. His portrait 
will be the design, and the inscriptions will 
include “1825 Libertas 1925,” the word 
between the dates meaning, of course, 
liberty. Notwithstanding the “1925,” the 
series is only now appearing and is a 1926 
set. Onofri acted as his country’s representa- 
tive in negotiations with Bonaparte toward 
the close of the eighteenth century and was 
instrumental in preserving independence for 
his own people. 


Hot Weather Bargains 


Packet No. 88, 25 diff. Canade we reeTT Tree $. ro 
| a jg ie 18 diff. ss New Zealand 
. — 





iff. Portugal. . ° 

diff. Indian States. ...... -15 

Packet No. 193, 50 diff. — bdeasees 
‘acket 270 i 





Packet No. 302, 25 diff. Carinthia... !!!!.::! 1.50 
(No. 302 is the COM PLETE issue of 
the stamps of Carinthia which country 
no longer is im existence) 
REMEMBER 


Every stamp in every Scott Packet is covered by the 
Scott Seald_ Guarantee, which will refund your 
money if Scott Packets contain any reprints, 
counterfeits, post cards, cut square envelopes, 
foreign rev2nue or telegraphs. 
WHEN YOU BUY STAMPS FROM SCOTT 
YOU BUY STAMPS 


Philatelie Headquarters Since 1859 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 

















200 different stamps, 1@c; 60 different 
United States Stamps, l2c. With each 


S NAPS order we give free our price list of sets, 


packets, albums, etc., and our pamphlet which tells ‘‘How 
to make a collection properly.’ 

QUEEN CITY STAMP COMPANY 
Room 38 604 Race street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





100 °Stames) FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis, 





——- Collector's Outfit, only 15c, includes illustrated 
Album, 106 diff. stam Lee Algeria, Chad, Gabon, 
—— Ubangi, etc. 100 ree Stamps” coupon 
$5 approval applicants. gees al—1000 all diff. stamps 
$1 Toor, 802 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





FREE. Hungary Charity No. 565 to 567 and a surprise 
packet given to those uesting for my 1, 2, and 3c ap- 
W: Schmid and Aor Wt 50% discount and better. Charles 

Box 4832, Frankford Sta., Phila. Pa. 





FREE To all who will send one reference ong FREE 
request our First-Class approvals of 

stamps, we will send 36 stamps free each one from a different 

country. Doit now. E. Augustin, Box 752, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Curios, bought and sold. Roman 
a a Y lyme coins, 55c; 32 
and 100 yr.-old coin 

eo > 1 35th St. N. Y. City. 


COINS 


for .06. ELDER CORP? 





70% DISCOUNT $3227 28 approval st 70% 


Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. AB., Hanover, Pa. 





Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Travancore, Herzegovina. Quelimane, 
Mozambique, Stam Menagerie Collection. Album, 10 


m ps. 
cents. Liberty Stamp Co., 3974 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. 





1000 ames 23e; 25c; album to hold 2000 stamps 60c. 
35Se; 3 20c; 2000, $3.75; 
3000, $10.00. Michael 4444 Clifton, Chicago. 





STAMPS, 20 Va. unused gr to agents for approvals; 
good %. * Postage 2c. B.R. Grant, Hudson, Mass. 





50 different Portugal Colonies 10c; *  eerent World 
10c. Louis Morrison, Glenolden, P 





200 Different stam triangle, Pictorial, etc., only 10c. 
R. H. Carlton, 380 W: So So. Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah, 





STAMPS 100 Foreign ae diff. Free. Postage 2c. 1000 
hinges l5c. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





discount. Harry L. 


FINE APPROVALS at 50% 
M Tewksbury, Mass. 


ann, Sr. and Jr., 21 North St., 





and coin collector. 


Sample stam 
hestnut, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Kraus, 409 


FREE 





100 diff. French Col., $.20; 200 $.50; 300 $1.25; 400 $2.00. 
Gomes de Souza, R. Conde Redondo 37, Lisbon, Portugal. 
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Winners in the Poetry 


Contest 


Many poems—lovely imaginative ones, 
melancholy ones, short ones and long ones, 
humorous and friendly ones—all lay before 
the judges, and once more they were called 
upon to make a hard decision. But I think 
that you will all agree with them that Alice 
and Gilchrist and Margaret truly merit the 
laurels they have won with their poems 
which included. the words half, sad, never 
and any. 

When you have read them I have no 
doubt that you'll feel as I do—‘‘Let’s have 
another poetry contest very soon!”’ — 


First Prize, Poetry Contest—$5 
DREAM CITY 
by 
ALICE BARBER 
Trenton, New Jersey 


I seek thee here, who sought thee every- 
where, 

City of dreams, dwelling fair. 

I see thy turrets crowned with dim pearl and 
jade, 

Thy calanbal of rarest sapphires made, 

And thy sweet gardens, dim with cooled 
dew. 

O Mecca mine, O lovely spot 

Of shadowed pool and mossy grot, 

If not with thee, where can be 

The realms of purest 


poetry? 

1 lift my eyes, half 
afraid 

To see thy distant 
promise, laid 

Before my heart, 
dissolve, dis- 


persed 

As bubbles catch the 
sun and burst. 

There are not any 
streams so sweet 
as thine; 

The evening moon 
has never left 
thy courtyards; 
in deep pine 

Woods pale stars are blooming; there are sad 

Sweet voices singing, there the fragrant, 
wandering wind . 

Is chanting of the dreams all men have 





ae 

] hear the faintly trilling song 

Of evening birds. I am borne along 

On sweeping waves of bright, impassioned 
fire— 

O wonderful strange land of heart’s desire! 


a . 
Second Prize, Poetry Contest—$3 
JUNE TIME 
by 
GILCHRIST POWELL 
Lowndesbora, Alabama 


Dar’s de soun’ uv an oriole whistlin’ 
Out in de leafy trees; 
Dar’s Marse Mockin’ Bird’s call 
At evenin’ fall, 
An’ de feel uv er cool, 
fresh breeze; 
Dar’s de twinkle er 
stahs in Dixie 
skies, 

An’ de gleam er de 
Southun moon; 

Dar’s a note er love 

In de th’oat er de 
dove, 

Ans'’rin’ de sweet call 
er June; 

Dar’s de tinklin’ 
music uv water, 

An’ de smell er de 
jasmine bloom; 

Dar’s de pattah uv 
rain, 

Den de sun again 

An’ de magnoly’s rare puhfume; 

Dar’s de noddin’ er late spring roses 

An’ de poppies fair ter see, 

While de heabens uv blue 

Jes’ laff down at you, 

A-makin’ you drunk wid glee; 

Dar ain’t neber any chance ter be ha’f sad 

When de whole er de South is full er tune, 

Ca’se de voices cleah 

F’om fah an’ neah 

Be a-echoin’ de wil’ call er June. 
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Dear Betty: 


I do wish you could have come up for our garden party. It was the loveliest thing! 
And my new dress was a great joy, let me tell you. The girl who lives across the 
hall from me is going to get one just like it in white. Mine is pink. She says it won't 
matter a bit having one just like mine, because we shan’t be in the same places this 
summer. But I don’t see why it should matter anyway. 

The dress is made of georgette and it is trimmed with dainty val lace and inser- 
tion and pearl buttons, as you can see. The belt is of grosgrain ribbon, the same 
shade as the dress. The roll collar is of georgette. The little apron front is made of 
two circular flounces of georgette. Isn’t it cute? And the sleeves, of course, are very 
short. The dress cost $16.50 and comes in sizes 13, 15 and 17. You can get it in white 
or flesh or sunni. I don’t believe it would be very becoming to you, because the long 
waist lines have a slight tendency to make you look plump. At least, that is what 


I think. 


The pearl beads are very pretty—a graduated pearl necklace they call it, twenty- 
eight inches long, for one dollar and thirty-five cents. It really looks lovely with the 


dress. 


How is the club getting along? I can hardly wait until I come home to see you and 
to put in my application to join. Isn’t it wonderful about having corresponding 
members and meeting through The Youth’s Companion? I think that is better than 
an inspiration. Did you think of it, or did Hazel Grey? Are you going to have any 
definite programme, or are you just going to do whatever you happen to want to do 
when you want to do it? And prizes? Are you going to give prizes or awards, or 
anything like that for really brilliant ideas and achievements? I’m terribly excited 


about it. 


What was that about a making-your-own-clothes contest that Hélené mentioned 
last week? Is Hazel Grey going to have such a contest? I certainly want to know, 
because I might start on a new dress myself soon. 


A Surprise Is on the Way 


I know the most intriguing secret that 1 
am simply dying to tell you, but the Office 
Manager won’t let me tell you until next 
week. I’ve done everything I could think of 
to change the Office Manager’s mind— 
threatened and sobbed and cajoled, but all 
in vain. We'll simply have to wait. Maybe 
you know what Office Managers are. 

But anyway, I can prepare you for some- 
thing big and interesting, and maybe it 
will be all the better for waiting! 


Yours with love, 


Won't you all write to tell me about what 
you are planning to do with your vacation 
days? Are any of you going to camp? How 
I should love to hear all about it! And can I 
help withany questions about summer sports, 
fashions, beauty, entertaining? Please don’t 
forget a stamped envelope if you want me to 
answer. 

And if you want to order Suzanne’s dress, 
send your check or money order to me, and 
I will ask Filene’s to send it to you. 
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Third Prize, Poetry Contest—$2 
PRAIRIE DUST 
by 
MARGARET MCCALL 
Portland, Oregon 


I'll tell you about the horse race 

On the Fourth at the county seat. 

I wanted to enter my buckskin 

But wasn’t sure he could beat, 

And never would have tried, I guess, 
For fear I’d meet defeat, 

But Dad said, “Shucks! The race is yours; 
Spunk up! Go in and win. 

A failure sad you'll make of life 
Unless you pitch right in.” 

Eight nimble, prancing steeds line up, 
Stamping the prairie dust; 

I whispered in my pony’s ear, 
“Buckskin, we'll beat or bust!’’ 
Bang! We hit that half mile stretch, 
And bingo! Buck soon led 

And held his lead in a burst of speed, 
Till he sailed ’neath the wire ahead. 


' That night I stroked my pony’s head 


As he munched his oats and hay; 

We'd won a hundred, but worth far more 
Was the lesson I learned that day— 
Don’t let any doubts confuse you 

If you hope some prize to win; 

Make up your mind that you'll succeed, 
Then up, and tie right in! 





' eS tes PEs cate Sy ne 
Margaret McCall, Oregon 


Here are two of the poems which 
received honorable mention. There 
were some others, too, and only lack of 
Space prevents their appearance. 


UNIVERSAL RIDDLE 
by 
WM. E. ATWELL 
Colfax, California 


In a half-sad mood, I sat one day, 
Watching the clouds as they moved away. 
In fantastic figures away they flew, 
Dropping in places their cool sweet dew. 
And I wondered why any never would stop, 
By the wooded field there, across the lot. 
But all kept on shooting across the sky, 
To waste away, and flicker, and die. 

For that is the fate of all, the powers, 

The cities, the oceans, the trees, and flowers; 
What we see today, is fleeting by, 

And we watch them go, and buses a sigh. 


THE POEM 
by 
ANNA RUTH GUILD 


Miss Hood's roth Grade English Class, 
Racine, Wisconsin 


*Twas Hazel Grey who started it, 
One morning in the Spring, 

Although she never guessed t’would prove 
One half so sad a thing. 


For when The Youth’s Companion came, 
Right from the postman’s bag, 

Miss Hood announced, ‘‘We’ll have a game 
And no one dares to lag. 


So take your pads and pencils out; 
Now one—two—three—and go! 
There must be some one in this class 

Who'll make a poem,” so— 


We students labored day and night, 
With verses few or many, 

And looked for rhyme with all our might, 
But seldom could find any. 


So here’re my verses, Hazel Grey; 
hope you're satisfied; , 
If I should chance to win a prize, 


’Twould fill Miss Hood with pride. 
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The 
Baby Midget 





For Infants 


\e7/ 
Vid Giefe 
Hose Supporters 


PIN-ONS and SEW-ONS in any length 


Baby Midgets are the littlest garters for 
the littlest folks. Some have bows and some 
have none — but all are equipped with the 
oblong rubber button that keeps stockings 
taut without twisting or tearing. 

For older children, there are Velvet Grip 
hose supporters of every conceivable type and in 
every wanted style. 

And don't forget the Knicker Bostons, 
— just like Dad’s, in plain colors and heather 
mixtures for the knicker-clad boys — and 
girls, too. 


George Frost Company, Boston, Makers of 
the famous Boston Garter for Men 


























Knocks Corns 


INSTANTLY 
Corns, Callouses, Bunions yield at once to the wonderful 
medication in this thin, comfortable plaster. You 
PA. walk, play, dance in comfort.’ No more nag- 
M, ging foot pains; no dangerous applications of 
acids and poisons. 


Medicated COMFITAPE 
Absorbs all hard growths without injury 
to healthy flesh. Antiseptic, healing. Big spool, 
SS At. uare inches, lasts moe! families year or more. 
1 and if not satisfied after trying,get fullrefund 
COMFITAPE LABORATORY, Box Y Burlington, Vt. 








Cuticura 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 
To Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden, Mass. 














Asthma and Hay-Fever 


You 0 to know of the successful results of the Hayes 
Meth Many cases cured permanently. 

” Particulars and references by addressing 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.—Bulletin Y-253 


30 Days FREE Trial 


Rangers direct from our factory, express 
prepaid. Save $10to$15. Many models. Easy 
gee per $5 a month. Write today 
or bicyole catalog and marvelous offers. 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. C-50 CHICAGO 











titdter tor STOVINK “esx 


frs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester,Mass. 





Take It Out On 
The Porch 


p° your sewing 
where it’s most 
comfortable. 
The New 
Companion 
Portable Elec- 
tric may be 
used on any 
table, and 
packs away in 
closet when 
sewing is fin- 
* ished. Costs 
no more than 
a foot-treadle 
machine 


We Save You $25 to $40 

We offer choice of eleven styles, including oscil- 
lating and rotary machines in both foot-treadle and 
electric models. We also guarantee for twenty-five 
Years, pay all freight charges, and sell at a very 
low price. GET OUR ATTRACTIVE TERMS 

before purchasing a new sewing machine. A post- 
card request brings our free illustrated booklet 
oe particulars by return mail. YD IT 
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Experience 


By Pringle Barret 


PITTLE Johnny Green 
Says 
He has om seen 
Fairies in the garden; 
And 
Once he saw the Queen! 





HEN Marie Antoinette Porter was 

W a baby, Grandmother Porter used 

to say, ‘“‘What capable hands the 

| little thing has!” Some one—Marie’s father 

perhaps—would be sure to protest. ‘‘Why, 

her hands are just like any other baby’s, 
seems to me.’ 

But seven years later grandmother was 


still saying it. ‘That 
child, I tell you, has capa- 
ble hands.” Or, ‘“They’re 


a mite dirty, but they’re 
capable.” 

Marie Antoinette often 
wondered what her grand- 
mother meant. Capable 
hands? They seemed to 
her anything but capable! 
Her fingers always hit the 
wrong keys on the piano. 
They refused absolutely 
to hold the paint brush 
properly when she tried 
to make a landscape in 
water colors. And when 
she sharpened a pencil— 
O dear, that was the 
worst of all! She just couldn’t make a point. 

How Mr. Porter would laugh at her! 
Then Marie would set her lips and try 
harder than ever. The chips would fly in all 
directions, the pencil would grow shorter 
and shorter, and yet no point would appear. 

“Here, let me do it for you, Marie, while 
there’s still a pencil left.” 

Her father would take it from her. One- 
two-three deft strokes with the knife, a few 
seconds of quick scraping, and there you 
were: a pencil with a nice fine point! To 
Marie it seemed marveious. And when she 
learned that Josephine Collins across the 
street and Louise Madison in the next house 
but one, could sharpen a pencil almost as well 
as her father could, she was so discouraged 
that she went straight to grandmother. 

“There's nothing I can do!” she declared. 
‘Can't sharpen a pencil, and Josephine and 
Louise both can. Can’t make nice dolls’ 
clothes or paint or play a perfect exercise on 
the piano, and Josephine and Louise both 
can. They’re clever, and I’m not. And yet 
you always say my hands are so capable, 
grandmother!” 

“They are. Your hands are broad and 
strong. Not artistic maybe, but they’re capa- 
ble hands just the same. Don’t worry, child.” 


ARIE went out into the garden. It 

seemed to her sometimes that the 
garden was the only place for her—especially 
when Josephine and Louise were preparing 
their dolls for one of the many grand recep- 
tions that they were obliged to attend, or 
when the two of them were on Josephine’s 
back porch with paint boxes, sketch books 
and pencils. 

That was the first summer Marie had 
shown much interest in the garden. She 
soon found that it was a fascinating place. 
So many roses, so many beautiful old- 


fashioned flowers! What fun it was to work 
among them—to cultivate the soil with a 
trowel, to dig out the weeds, to transplant 
petunias and marigolds, to tie up drooping 
there 


roses and swaying hollyhocks. Oh; 
were any number of interesting 
things you could do in that garden! 
And everything Marie did, she did 
with her hands—those hands that 
couldn’t seem to do the things that 
Josephine and Louise did so easily. 
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A Shame 


By Clara Alexander 


STILE Mary Jane 
Left her doll 
out in the rain, 
Now she doesn’t think she can 
Get it back again. 
Isn’t that a shame ? 


CAPABLE HANDS 
By Russell Gordon Carter 


The days passed, and Marie spent more 
and more time among the flowers. More- 
over, she talked with John, the gardener, 
who came every Saturday afternoon to 
work for an hour or two on the Porter place; 
and from him she learned much, particularly 

about roses, which were her favorite flower. 

She learned that roses need priming and 
spraying for bugs, and 
she learned various ways 
of improving the soil 
around them—by means 
of dressing, by means of 
loam and clay. It was 
remarkable the number 
of things you could learn 
about roses! 


NDER Marie’s care 
the Porter garden 
was rapidly becoming the 
most beautiful in the 
neighborhood. Her hands 
grew as brown as two 
autumn oak leaves. Some- 
times she looked down 
ruefully at them and 
compared them with those of Josephine and 
Louise. And one day after an hour of digging 
and scratching she sighed as she looked at 
them. ‘You're dirty as two hands could 
possibly be,” she said. ‘Dirty and good for 
nothing except to scratch among the weeds!” 
One day towards the end of the summer 
she came home from the store and found 
her father out on the lawn, talking with Mr. 
Collins and Mr. Madison. Josephine and 
Louise were with them. All were looking at 
the garden. 

“Such roses!” Marie heard Mr. Collins 
exclaim. ‘‘What do you do to make them 
grow like that?” 

“And that old-fashioned bed there,” 
added Mr. Madison. “Not a weed in it. 
Not a weed anyw here! It’s the best- looking 
garden in town.’ 

“It does look well,’’ Mr. Porter admitted. 

“Never see you working in it, though,” 
said Mr. Madison. 


UST then Marie noticed grandmother 

coming round the end of the verandah. 
She was smiling as if something pleased her 
very much. 

“No,” she said i b reply to Mr. Madison’s 
inquiring look, ‘‘Henry never works in the 
garden. No need of that when he’ sgota daugh- 
ter like Marie Antoinette. Here she is now.” 

All eyes turned on Marie—eyes that were 
so frankly admiring that Marie could not 
help blushing for pleasure. 

“She’s been working in the garden all 
summer,” continued grandmother. ‘Seems 
to come natural to her. The child has the 
right kind of hands for it—strong and capa- 
ble. I’ve always said that.” 

Marie’s blush deepened. Only then did 
she realize that a girl can have capable 
hands and not be able to play the piano 
or make dolls’ dresses or paint a landscape— 
or sharpen a lead pencil! 

Grandmother took Marie’s firm little 
brown hands in her own soft white ones while 
Marie’s father stood watching her, looking 
very proud, and Josephine and I ouise 
smiled happily at her. The flower 
beds looked so lovely right then 
that you could almost see them 
smiling proudly, too. The roses and 
hollyhocks nodded their heads in a 
most approving fashion. 
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Invest at 612" 77 


with the safeguards that have 
resulted in this long record 


latte 


| hp pen you accept a lower return than 634% or 
7% on your July funds, give serious considera- 
tion to these facts: 


1. The F. H. Smith Company has completed more 
than 53 years of continuous service to first mortgage 
investors. 


2. It has sold first mortgage investments aggre- 
gating many millions of dollars, to thousands of men 
and women, living in every state of the United 
States, and in 33 countries and territories abroad. 


3. On all of these investments, throughout more 
than half a century, every cent of interest and ma- 
turing principal has been paid promptly in cash. 


Our current offerings of First Mortgage Bonds will 
pay you 634% or 7%, and give you the protection 
of safeguards that have resulted in our record of no 
loss to any investor in 53 years. You may invest out- 
right in denominations of $100, $500 or $1,009, or 
you may buy $500 or $1,000 bonds by payments 
over 10 months. Regular monthly payments earn 
the full rate of bond interest. 

Send your name and address on the form below for 
our booklet, “Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” 
and “How to Build an Independent Income.” 


THE FH. SMitH Co, 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Albany Minneapolis 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
Name 83-M 
Add . 
“Save—Succeed” 
Build a vacation and school fund. 








This Liberty Bell Home Savings 

Bank (Size 3% x4) $1 

is yours for . . 

The famous Liberty Bell announc- 

ed National Independence July 4,: 
1776. Ask for historical folder 
FREE. The Bankers Saving 
& Credit System Co., 
Madison Ave., Cleveland, O. 








A Call to Christian 
Fathers and Mothers ' 


Customer — Have you got a copy of 
Revelations” or “Insulting Stories?" 

Drug Clerk — No, Miss, but we have somethin: 
just as bad. 


“Untrue 


7 « 7 

This extract from the “funny” columns will 
Provoke many a smile, and yet it reminds us of a 
situation that is anything but humorous. The 
circulation of w#ashy story magazines now runs 
into millions of copies every month. Beyond all 
shadow of a doubt this flood of reading sewage is 
undermining the morality of our young people, 
increasing crime and making a jest of the sacred 
ideals of honor, virtue, marriage and life itself. 
Isn't it about time for the Christian people of our 
land to do something to combat the polluting power 
of prostituted printing? Unless the forty million 
church members of this country are going to stand 
by the religious press in this fight for decency, this 
fight for the home, —— then shall it look for 
subscriptions and sup} 

Christian Herald is cau and loved in nearly a 
quarter million homes because it fills a real NEED 
= s Soy life. Dr. Cadman’s Radio Address, each 

and the inspiring sermons, editorials and 
ontainn should find a place in every Christian home. 


CLUB OFFERS at CUT PRICES 


All subscriptions for a year or more 
Youth’s b= Pathfinder 
(S2 issues) . Pf $3.25 
br Herald. f Save TSe Yout inion 
2 issues).... J Pave Christian Herald. . 
People’s Home Jour. ) 55 +4 
Youth’s inion 
Cristian Herald) Save $e 


Send Money Order or Check or Draft 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Club Dept. C Boston, Mass. 





Widest <2: 1 $3.85 
Youth’: 
Yeats Companion J Save $1.15 
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“That surprising Brent girl’... . 


HAT’S the way the various mothers 

| and fathers of her crowd referred to 

her. As for the crowd themselves, well 

... “The jolliest girl ever” would phrase 
her popularity very nicely. 


You see, Vee did things—things which 
were unexpected, and sometimes startling. 
For instance, the big boat races. Naturally 
she would be in them. But do you think Vee 
would pick out the less strenuous races! 
Not Vee. She had to choose the mile canoe 
race, and she was the only girl entrant. 


Of course the fellows in the mile race 
smiled condescendingly; especially Bob Van 
Sant, who had won quite a reputation in 
previous races. Vee smiled, too’. . . but it 
was a smile of determination! 


An exciting finish... 


It must be admitted that Vee lagged he- 
hind in the first three-quarters of the race. 
But wait! As the finish line came in view, the 
crowd was startled to see Vee, with sure and 
powerful strokes, suddenly come up on even 
terms with Bob, the leader. Then, in the last 
fifty yards, with a thrilling extra spurt, she 
left him behind, and flashed across the line 

. .a winner! And it was Bob himself who 
very gallantly presented the silver-tipped 
paddles to Vee, “that surprising Brent girl!” 


Surprising? Yes, perhaps. But then again 
. . . Girl or no girl, there really isn’t any- 
thing surprising about splendid physical 
condition winning. It usually does! And Vee 
certainly was in fine condition. 


If you asked Vee how she came by the 


splendid vigor and endurance which won the 
race, she would reply in no uncertain terms. 
“Why, sensible living, of course,” she would 
say. “Just getting enough fresh air, enough 
exercise and sleep. And eating the proper 
food, too—that especially.” 


Food counts! 

The proper food—especially! Vee is right. 
Proper food is most important to fine condi- 
tion and vigorous health. Because it con- 
tributes those vital elements which the body 
must have to be healthy, vigorous, enduring. 
Some foods give you many of these vital ele- 
ments. Others but few. Like Vee, the wise 
girl will choose the food which contributes 
the most to her physical well-being. 


Take Grape-Nuts. Here is a food which 
contributes a variety of vital elements so 
necessary for a wholesome, healthy body. 
Dextrins, maltose.and other carbohydrates, 
producing heat and energy; iron for the 
blood; phosphorus to strengthen the bones 
and teeth; protein for muscle and body- 








Grape-Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include 
also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn 
Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post's 
Bran Chocolate... and... Malted 
Grape-Nuts, chocolateflavored, a 
most delicious milk food-drink. Try 
one at the nearest soda fountain. 


building; and the essential vitamin-B, a 
builder of the appetite. Eaten with milk or 
cream, Grape-Nuts is an admirably balanced 
ration for buoyant health and vitality. And 
it is such a delicious food that millions of 
girls enjoy it every day. 


Grape-Nuts undergoes a special baking 
process which makes it easily digestible. It is 
a crisp food, a food you will enjoy chewing. 
Any dentist will tell you this is one of the 
best things for your teeth and gums. It exer’ 
cises them, helping to keep them firm and 
sound and beautiful. Get a package of Grape’ 
Nuts from your grocer today. Pour a little 
cream over it. Taste it! See how delicious it 
is. And remember, as you eat it, those vital 
elements it is contributing to your health. 


A booklet of delightful break fasts 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you two individual 
packages of Grape-Nuts, free—enough for two breakfasts. We will 
also send you “A Book of Better Breakfasts,’ written by a former 
physical director of Cornell Medical College—and known as 
America’s foremost conditioner of men and women. This book 
contains a series of delightful breakfast suggestions. Follow these 
menus and form the habit of healthful breakfasts. 
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GS 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cerzat Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“*A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 





Name 





Street 





City State 








In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cereat Company, Ltd. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 





























